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IBM  HELPED  ROYAL  CARIBBEAN  INTERNATIONAL 
INTEGRATE  CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  ACROSS 
THEIR  ENTIRE  FLEET,  SO  EVERY  GUEST 
GETS  EXACTLY  THE  VACATION  THEY  WANT. 

ON  DEMAND  BUSINESS 


Do  You  Know 

How  to  Reach  Your 

High  Value  Customers?  Coremetrics  knows 


their  success. 


Visit  Coremetrics.com/roi  to  request 
a  case  study. 


COREMETRICS 

LIVE  Customer  Profiles  Drive  Real  Results. 

1.877.721. CORE 
www.coremetrics.com 


Whether  using  paid  search,  natural 
search,  email,  banners,  affiliates,  or 
portals— Coremetrics  analyzes  the 
results  and  enables  marketers  and 
merchandisers  to  deliver  superior 
programs  and  increase  customer  life¬ 
time  value. 

The  world’s  largest  retailers  rely  on 
Coremetrics  analytics  to  transform 
the  way  they  run  their  eCommerce 
business.  Learn  how  over  250  online 
brands  use  Coremetrics  to  guarantee 
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"We  try  to  have  a  metric  for 
everything  that  we  do.  It's 
a  powerful  way  to  ensure  a 
linear  effort/' 


-Tyco  CMO  Charlie  Young 
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STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SOURCE 


Ask  Gregory  Reid,  CMO,  Yellow  Roadway 

Learn  how  your  company  can  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
its  marketing  efforts  by  asking  someone  who's  already  doing 
it.  Submit  your  questions  about  marketing  metrics  to 
Gregory  Reid,  CMO  of  Yellow  Roadway. 


The  Right  Fit 

TJX  CMO  George  Sokolowski  talks  about 
breaking  through  the  clutter,  not  overdo¬ 
ing  the  ROI  thing  and  why  marketing  is 
harder  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Where  Do  You  Draw 
the  Line? 

Nearly  half  of  the  marketing  executives 
surveyed  feel  that  deceptive  sales  and 
marketing  practices  is  one  of  the  top  ethi¬ 
cal  issues  facing  their  business  category  or 
industry.  Read  the  complete  results  of  the 
CMO  Marketing  and  Ethics  News  Poll, 
online  now. 

Marketing  Events 
in  the  Age  of  Terror 

David  Passafaro,  president  of  the  host 
committee  for  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  talks  about  the  new  realities 
of  the  welcoming  game. 

TO  FINDTHESE  ARTICLES  ONLINE, VISIT 
www.cmomagazine.com/printlinks. 


Rate  the  candidates' 
strategies— take  our 

online  poll. 


Find  a  Job 

Looking  for  a  change  of  scenery?  CMO  can 
help  you  find  your  next  job.  Find  the  latest 
executive-level  marketing  opportunities  in 
CMO.  Or,  if  you're  looking  for  a  new  CMO, 
post  an  ad. 

www.cmomagazine.com/jobs 

Lingo  Lab 

Elvis  brands,  tribal  marketing...say  what? 
Learn  the  words  that  savvy  marketers  need 
to  know  in  CMO' s  Lingo  Lab.  We  cover  "affili¬ 
ate  marketing"  to  "webographics."  E-mail  us 
additional  marketing  terms  you'd  like  to  see. 
www.cmomagazine.com/glossary 

Prime  Numbers 

Did  you  know  that  online  advertising  will 
grow  by  27  percent  in  2004,  reaching 
$8.4  billion  in  spending?  Read  the  LATEST 
RESEARCH,  reports  and  surveys  on  market¬ 
ing  and  related  areas  such  as  CRM,  e-com- 
merce  and  data  management. 
www.cmomagazine.com/metrics 

Free  Newsletter 

The  CMO  Adviser  is  a  WEEKLY  UPDATE  of 
what's  new  on  cmomagazine.com.  Stay 
informed.  Subscribe  now. 
www.cmomagazine.com/newsletters 


"If  you  don't  have  your  eye  on  the 
day  after  next  year,  no  matter  how 
successful  you  are  today,  you're 

going  to  fail."  -George  Sokolowski,  CMO,  TJX 
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“If  my  competitors  were  smart, 


they’d  advertise  in  B-to-B  magazines, 


II 


too.  Wait,  don’t  print  that.” 

-  DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING,  NAME  WITHHELD 


:  . .  as 


•  ?  !,•  I*. 

Top  executives  spend  about  two  hours  a  week  poring  over  B-to-B  titles,  ranking  B-to-B 
media  as  more  influential  on  purchase  decisions  than  newspapers  and  television 
business  networks.*  That’s  why  a  customized  combination  of  B-to-B  magazines,  websites, 
and  trade  shows  is  an  unparalleled  way  to  boost  your  sales  team’s  effectiveness. 

*Yankelovich/Harris 

For  more  information  contact  Michelle  Kahn  ayTh4tahnGiiabmmail.com,  or  visit  www.americanbusinessmedia.com 


AMERICAN 

BUSINESS  MEDIA 

The  Association  of  Business  Media  Companies 

B-to-B  Media  Builds  Business 


due  credit 


Nothing  ever  gets  launched  without  a  lot  of  fuel 

on  board.  In  carrying  out  our  due  diligence  for — 
and  development  of — this  new  magazine,  we  con¬ 
sulted  many  CMOs  and  others  who  were  generous 
with  their  feedback  and  advice.  We  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  thank  some  of  those  from  outside 
our  immediate  family  (and  perhaps  inspire  others  with  strong 
opinions  to  come  forward!): 


JOHN  DARMAN 

Vice  President, 

Global  Marketing  Resources  Group, 
The  Gillette  Co. 

KATHY  DINNEEN 

President,  IDG  Research 
Services  Group 

KEITH  FOX 

Founder  and  CEO,  Brandsoft 

SHIRA  GOODMAN 

Executive  Vice  President  of 
Marketing,  Staples 

CAROLE  JOHNSON 

Former  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Marketing,  Monster.com 


WILL  RODGERS 

President,  Hamilton  Consultants 

GEORGE  SOKOLOWSKI 

Senior  Vice  President  of  Marketing 
and  CMO,  TJX  Companies 

RICH  VANCIL 

Vice  President  of  Technology 
Marketing  Research,  CMO  Advisory 
Research,  I  DC 


w,  if  we  could  just  hear 
rom  the  rest  of  you... 


HOWtO 

Reach  us 

E-MAIL 

cmofeedback@cxo.com 

PHONE 

508  872-0080 

FAX 

508879-7784 

ADDRESS 

CMO  magazine 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

SUBSCRIBER  SERVICES 

phone:  866  354-1125 
fax:847564-9453 
e-mail:  cmo@omeda.com 

REPRINTS 

For  article  reprints  (500  quantity  or  more), 
contact  Heather  Osborne  at  PARS  International, 
(212)221-9595,  Ext.  333 
or  heather@parsintl.com. 

ABOUT  IDG  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  lead¬ 
ing  global  provider  of  IT  media,  research,  confer¬ 
ences  and  events,  informs  more  people  about 
technology  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 
Offering  the  widest  range  of  media  options,  IDG 
reaches  more  than  120  million  technology  buyers  in 
85  countries  representing  95  percent  of  worldwide 
IT  spending.  IDG  publishes  more  than  300  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  in  85  countries,  led  by  the 
Computerworld,  Infoworld,  Macworld,  Network 
World,  PC  World  and  CIO  global  product  lines.  IDG 
offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of  technol¬ 
ogy-specific  sites  around  the  world  through  IDG.net 
( www.idg.net ),  a  gateway  to  IDG’s  330  websites 
powered  by  more  than  2,000  journalists  reporting 
from  every  continent  in  the  world.  IDG  also  produces 
168  technology-related  conferences  and  events,  and 
research  company  IDC  provides  global  market  intel¬ 
ligence,  analysis  and  forecasts  in  43  countries. 


SCOTT  KIRSNER 

Contributing  Editor  extraordinaire, 
CMO,  Fast  Company,  The  Boston  Globe 

TOM  NIGHTINGALE 

Vice  President  of  Corporate 
Marketing,  Schneider  National 

BRIAN  POVINELLI 

Director  of  Advertising 
Reebolc 


All  the*  .  ■* 

mistakes 


are  there, 

waiting  «  « 

to  be  made. 


-  Russian  chess  master 

SAVIELLY  TARTAKOWER 

on  seeing  an  untouched  chessboard 

See  CMO  Survival  Tips,  Page 22 
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YOUR  MEDIA  COVERAGE  IS  EXTREMELY  FAVORABLE. 


W 


Dig  deeper  with  VMS  Integrated  Media  Intelligence  solutions.  The  vital  signs  look  good.  But  probe 
deeper,  and  you’ll  find  that  one  of  your  competitors  just  launched  a  new  regional  rebate  strategy  that’s 
freezing  the  market.  Now,  get  the  real-time  insight  and  analysis  to  quickly  counter  threats  —  and  create 
opportunities  —  with  Integrated  Media  Intelligence  solutions  from  VMS.  Our  InSight  and  AdSite  digital 
media  monitoring/management  platforms  track  news  coverage  and  advertising  across  all  media.  So  you 
see  the  big  picture  —  and  can  drill  all  the  way  down  to  get  the  bottom-line  answers  you  need.  So  know  more. 
Know  faster.  Know  better.  With  the  worldwide  leader  in  Integrated  Media  Intelligence,  VMS.  To  know  bet¬ 
ter,  call  now.  1.800.VMS.2002.  Or  go  online  to  www.vmsinfo.com 


vms 


KNOW  BETTER.  M 


©2004  VMS.  All  rights  reserved. 


from  the  editor 


Spin  Cycle 


I  JUST  FINISHED  READING  The  Father  of Spin,  the  fascinating  tale  of 
Edward  Bernays,  who  is  widely  credited  with  inventing  the  PR  profession 
in  the  early  1900s.  Bernays'  unconventional  tactics  are  legendary:  While 
serving  a  major  bacon  producer,  he  didn't  attempt  to  steal  share  from 
competitors — he  persuaded  physicians  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  hearty 
breakfast  (including,  of  course,  pork  products)  and  thus  transformed  America's 
eating  habits.  His  work  for  leading  book  publishers  went  beyond  simply  pro¬ 


moting  books — he  convinced  architects  and  contractors  to  build  more  book¬ 
shelves,  which  homebuyers,  naturally,  would  hurry  to  fill.  Author  Larry  Tye 
dubbed  Bernays'  approach  "The  Big  Think." 


At  CMO,  we  don't  plan  to  engage  in  such 
covert  behavior  modification.  But  we  do 
hope  to  adjust  your  reading  habits. 

We  are  not  here  to  educate  you.  We  want 
to  help  you  educate  those  around  you 
about  why  marketing  matters.  We're  not 
here  to  preach,  either.  Our  role  is  to  listen — 
to  what  works  for  you,  and  to  what  drives 
you  crazy — and  apply  that  feedback  to  the 
content  we  create  for  you  each  month. 
Already,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  challenges  you  face  and  the  pressures 
you  feel  to  produce  results  quickly.  We 
know  there's  much  more  to  discover. 

If  we  do  our  jobs  well — and  I'm  confi¬ 
dent  we  will — you  will  find  a  trove  of  rich 
material  on  these  pages  and  on  our  website, 
a  richness  that  stems  directly  from  your 
voices.  This  month,  for  example: 


» In  "The  Survivalists"  (Page  22),  more 
than  a  half-dozen  top  marketing  execu¬ 
tives  share  their  thoughts  with  Senior 
Writer  Constantine  von  Hoffman  on 
how  CMOs — the  tenderfoots  as  well  as 
the  veterans — can  make  it  through  their 
first  100  days  at  a  new  company. 

>!  In  our  profile  of  Tom  Nightingale,  VP  of 
Corporate  Marketing  at  Schneider 
National  (Page  28),  contributor  Scott 
Kirsner  probes  the  challenges  of  making 
an  established  B2B  company  more 
marketing-sawy. 

» In  "Metrics  Revolution"  (Page  34), 
Managing  Editor  Elaine  M.  Cummings 
has  turned  up  a  group  of  CMOs  who 
clearly  understand  the  increasing  value 
of  metrics  as  validation  that  marketing 
is  a  strategic  player  in  any  organization. 


Each  month,  we  also  will  offer  you  a 
chance  to  absorb  a  cool  technology  or 
innovation  that  lurks  on  the  periphery: 

» In  "Future  Shock"  (Page  40),  contribu¬ 
tor  Fred  Hapgood  provides  a  tour 
through  five  innovations  that  abound 
with  potential  marketing  opportunities. 

» In  our  "What  Is"  department  (Page  64), 
which  each  month  will  explain  a  new 
technology  or  approach  that's  starting 
to  make  a  splash,  contributor  Chris 
Lindquist  gives  us  the  skinny  on 
marketing  resource  management. 

The  sum  total  is  a  magazine  that  will 
help  you  manage  your  myriad  marketing 
disciplines — and  the  relationships  that  go 
with  them — more  effectively.  Maybe  we'll 
even  spark  an  idea  or  two. 

After  reading  the  issue,  we  hope  you 
agree.  In  case  you  need  further  convincing, 
however,  I  should  note  our  work  with 
furniture  makers  to  design  CMO- size 
magazine  racks  for  your  office.  And  don't  be 
surprised  if  the  surgeongeneral  releases  a 
report  noting  the  mental  and  physical  bene¬ 
fits  of  reading  our  magazine  cover  to  cover. 
Eddie  Bernays  would  be  proud. 


roregan@cxo.com 
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EVERYTHING. 

Just  as  we've  done  for  many  of  the  world's 
leading  companies,  Acxiom  can  turn  your 
customer  data  into  profitable  customer 
knowledge.  Knowledge  that  improves 
retention  and  acquisition  efforts,  which, 
in  turn,  leads  to  sales  going  up. 


Despite  having  an 
ever-increasing 
amount  of  customer 
data,  you  still 
don't  really  know 
your  customers. 


A9UOM 


www.acxiom.com 


United  States  •  Canada  •  United  Kingdom  •  France  •  Germany  •  Netherlands  •  Poland  •  Spain  •  Portugal  •  Australia  •  Japan 


The  DMA 

SENIOR  OFFICERS 

Summit 


A  VIEW  FOR  THE  TOP 


Spend  a  day  with  top  executives  from  across  the  marketing  industry  and 
around  the  world  for  the  inaugural  DMA  Senior  Officers  Summit.  Forge  and 
strengthen  business  relationships,  exchange  ideas,  and  gain  valuable  insights 
from  industry  peers  and  prominent  speakers  in  an  intimate  setting. 


tf 


The  DMA 

SENIOR 

OFFICERS 


Summit 


John  A.  Greco,  Jr. 

Newly  appointed  President  &  CEO  of  The  DMA. 

Strauss  Zelnick 

CEO  of  ZelnickMedia  ( which  recently  acquired  Lillian 
Vernon  and  Time  Life’s  direct  marketing  businesses), 
and  former  CEO  ofBMG  Entertainment. 


Chin-Ning  Chu 

Best-selling  author  and  President  of 
the  Strategic  Learning  Institute. 


Tolman  Geffs 

Merger  and  acquisition  expert,  and  Managing  Director  of 
The  Jordan,  Edmiston  Group  (JEGI). 


Ernest  N.  Morial  Convention  Center 
New  Orleans,  LA 

Monday,  October  18,  2004 


www.dmaseniorsummit.org 


THE 


DMA 


Mark  M.  Zandi,  PhD 

Chief  Economist  and  Cofounder  of  Economy.com. 

Then,  if  you  wish,  join  in  the  excitement  of  the  world’s  largest  event  for 
direct  and  interactive  marketers  —  The  DMA  Annual  Conference  & 
Exhibition  —  already  in  progress  and  included  with  your  registration. 

The  inaugural  DMA  Senior  Officers  Summit  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  events  among  the  marketing  elite. 

DON’T  MISS  THE  OPPORTUNITY 

to  be  a  part  of  this  landmark  DMA  event. 


For  more  information  or  to 

REGISTER  NOW,  visit 
www.dmaseniorsummit.org. 


Note: 

Open  to  senior  executives  only. 
Limited  capacity. 

E-mail  questions  to 

seniorsummit@the-dma.org. 
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Hot  DOg! 


Remember  when  the  family  dog  was  just  a  dog?  The  ldds  sat  on 
him,  the  mailman  hissed  at  him,  and  you  were  lucky  if  he  came 
home  at  night.  Now  the  pooch  is  quite  likely  the  most  pam¬ 
pered  member  of  the  family.  According  to  the  American  Pet 
Products  Manufacturers  Association,  39  percent  of  U.S.  house¬ 
holds  own  at  least  one  dog,  and  pet  spending  is  projected  to  exceed 
$34  billion  in  2004.  Lucky  for  the  dogs,  there's  no  shortage  of 
businesses  looking  for  creative  ways  to  get  a  share  of  those  dollars. 

"It's  as  if  when  the  national  debate  about  family  values  started, 
the  dogs  came  in  from  the  backyard,  got  on  the  couch  and  said,  'We  want 
in,"'  says  Tom  O'Leary,  owner  of  Dog  Spa,  an  upscale  dog  boutique  and  groom¬ 
ing  center — complete  with  a  bakery  and  an  eye-popping  jewelry  section — in 
Beverly,  Mass.  And  it  doesn't  stop  with  doggie  sunglasses  either.  (Stop  snicker¬ 
ing!  Dogs  have  retinas,  too!)  Consider  Camp  Gone  to  the  Dogs,  which  offers 
weeklong  summer  and  fall  camps  in  Vermont  for  dogs  and  their  owners,  who  room 
together  in  onsite  accommodations  and  have  more  than  50  activities  in  which  to 
participate  each  day.  At  All  Dog's  Gym  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  dogs  and  their  owners 
can  attend  classes  in  obedience,  agility,  flyball  and  jumping  in  a  12,000-square-foot 
gym  covered  in  special  air-cushioned  rubber.  The  gym  also  offers  interactive  day 
care,  which  means  working  parents — um,  we  mean  owners — can  drop  their  dogs  off 
for  a  full  day  of  supervised  play. 

It's  surprising — and  maybe  scary — to  note  that  when  spending  in  several  sec¬ 
tors  declined  with  the  softening  economy  in  the  late  '90s,  pet  spending  continued 
to  rise.  Or  maybe  it's  not  such  a  surprise  after  all.  Once  Rover  and  Spot  have  tasted 
caviar,  can  we  really  expect  them  to  go  blithely  back  to  kibble? 

-Meg  Mitchell  Moore 


DID 
YOU 


HEAR 
THAT? 


PUPPY LOVE 


The  pet  industry  is  truly  top  dog  when  it  comes  to  spending.  While  other 
sectors  have  suffered  the  effects  of  a  weak  economy,  pet  spending  has  doubled  from  $1 7  billion  in  1 994  to  a 
projected  $34.3  billion  in  2004,  which  positions  the  pet  industry  to  be  more  than  70  percent  larger  than  the  toy 
industry  ($20  billion)  and  nearly  43  percent  larger  than  the  candy  industry  ($24  billion). 


SOURCE:APPMA 
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All  customers  are  equal,  but  some  customers  are  more  equal  than  others.  Rank  your  customers  to  find  the 
top  20  percent— in  profits,  not  sales— and  focus  your  sales  and  service  attention  on  them. 


LEGISLATION 


Spyware 
vs.  Spyware 

Efforts  to  stop  snooping  software  heat  up 


Even  as  many  online  marketing  companies 
struggle  to  comply  with  recent  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  unsolicited  commercial 
e-mail — spam  to  you  and  me — new  state  and 
federal  legislation  addresses  another  online 
blight:  spyware.  From  California  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  lawmakers  are  lining  up  for  the 
chance  to  smack  down  this  bothersome  by¬ 
product  of  online  commerce. 

There's  just  one  problem.  To  snuff  out  sur¬ 
reptitious  Web  tracking  programs,  spyware 
legislation  could  criminalize  many  common 
tools  and  techniques  already  in  use  by  compa¬ 
nies.  At  the  very  least,  such  regulation  could 
create  a  patchwork  of  contradictory  laws  and 
legal  requirements  that  will  stifle  business  on 
the  Web.  Not  exactly  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Loosely  applied,  spyware  refers  to  the  soft¬ 
ware  that  monitors  computer  use  or  sends 
information  about  computer  use  to  a  remote 
computer  without  consent.  Spyware  pro¬ 
grams  range  from  aboveboard  tracldng  soft¬ 
ware — "adware"  created  by  online  advertising 
and  behavioral-marketing  companies  such  as 


Doubleclick — to  more  devious 
tools  like  keystroke  logging  pro¬ 
grams,  which  can  glean  pass- 
words  and  sensitive  information  WM/i 
from  users'  computers. 

Utah  is  the  only  state  so  far  to 
have  enacted  spyware  legislation. 

Proposed  laws  in  California,  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  also 
stipulate  that  organizations  must  get 
explicit  authorization  from  users  before 
installing  spyware  on  their  computers.  Some 
proposed  laws  make  failure  to  do  so  a  criminal 
offense  or  allow  consumers  to  seek  monetary 
damages  from  companies. 

At  the  federal  level,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  wrestling  with  spyware  legislation. 
In  June,  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  voted  to  approve  the  Securely  Pro¬ 
tect  Yourself  Against  Cyber  T  respass  Act  (Spy 
Act),  which  imposes  fines  up  to  $3  million  for 
a  variety  of  behaviors  associated  with  mali¬ 
cious  spyware,  such  as  changing  the  default 
homepage  on  a  Web  browser,  channeling 


If  ... 


advertisements  to  the  computer  and  captur¬ 
ing  keystrokes.  A  Senate  bill — the  Software 
Principles  Yielding  Better  Levels  of  Consumer 
Knowledge  (Spyblock)  Act — also  requires 
consent  before  installing  software  on  users' 
computers  and  collecting  information  from 
Internet  users.  That  bill  will  undergo  sub¬ 
stantial  revisions,  however,  after  representa¬ 
tives  from  IT  vendors  and  others  sound  off  on 
the  proposed  legislation. 

-Paul Roberts ,  with  additional 
reportingby  Grant  Gross 


52% 


of  marketing 
executives  say  their 
IT  organization 
doesn’t  understand 
their  needs. 


All  that  outreach  you've  been  doing  with  your  CIO...  has  it  paid  off  yet?  Not  according  to  Tom 
Pohlmann  at  Forrester  Research.  "Executives  may  be  talking  to  one  another,  but  there's  still  a 
disconnect  between  what  marketing  needs  and  what  IT  can  deliver,"  he  says. 

While  nearly  75  percent  of  381  marketing  executives  surveyed  by  Forrester  described  their 
relationship  with  IT  as  "generally  healthy,"  more  than  half  said  IT  was  anything  but  helpful  when  it 
came  to  supporting  marketing.  That  explains  why  many  CMOS  are  turning  to  outside  agencies  when 
they  need  to  implement  marketing  technologies.  Those  numbers  varied  significantly  depending  on 
whether  they  sold  to  other  businesses  or  to  the  public:  60  percent  of  B2C  companies  rely  on  their 
corporate  IT  departments  for  marketing  technologies;  only  34  percent  of  B2B  companies  do. 

-  Constantine  von  Hoffman 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  LEO  ESPINOSA 


Get  inspired  again.  With  Doubleclick®  marketing  technology 
solutions  and  services,  managing  marketing  campaigns  is  no  sweat. 
Our  proven  marketing  solutions  for  digital  and  direct  marketing 
empower  over  3000  of  the  world’s  leading  brands  to  plan,  manage, 
execute,  analyze  and  optimize  their  marketing  campaigns  more 
efficiently  and  effectively.  We  simplify  the  processes  involved  in 
marketing,  freeing  you  up  to  develop  new  strategies  and  ideas. 

Go  ahead,  be  a  marketing  genius.  Rely  on  DoubleClick’s 
industry-leading  solutions  to  power  your  marketing  performance. 

www.doubleclick.com 


DOUBLECLICK  DIRECT  MARKETING  SOLUTIONS 

■  Email  Solutions 

*  Customer  Data  Management 
Website  &  Multi-Channel  Analytics 
Campaign  Management 

■  Marketing  Resource  Management 

■  Consulting  Services 
DOUBLECLICK  DIGITAL  MARKETING 
SOLUTIONS 


Ad  Management 
Search  Marketing 


Affiliate  Marketing 
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The  best  things  in  life  are  simple.  Success  in  business  comes  from  simple,  powerful  ideas.  If  your  marketing 
plan  is  complicated,  you  aren't  done  with  it  yet. 


THE 


TOP  5 

MARKETING 
MEASUREMENT 
MANDATES 
FROM  THE 

CEO 


At  least  50%  of  technology  vendors 
have  a  direct  mandate  from  the  CEO 
to  improve  marketing  measurability, 
in  order  of  importance,  CEOs  want: 


Consistent 
metrics  for  ROI 
of  marketing 


Measurement  of 
brand  awareness 
and  reputation 


Consistent 

lead-generation 

metrics 


Improved 
tracking  and 
measurement 
of  marketing 
spending 


Programs 
that  lead 
to  increased 
revenue 


PR  STRATEGIES 


Competitive  Juices 


Thomas  Edison,  as  he  appeared  in  1888  after  a  long,  sleepless  interlude  while  inventing  the  phonograph. 
Around  the  same  time,  he  also  invented  a  shockingly  cruel  PR  campaign  to  discredit  alternating  current. 


SOURCE:  I  DC  CMO  ADVISORY 


And  by  competitive  juices  we  mean  AC  and  DC, 
not  Snapple  and  Nantucket  Nectar.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  now,  but  there  was  a  time,  around 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  when  alternating 
and  direct  current,  the  two  standards  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  generation,  were  as  hotly  competi¬ 
tive  as  Kerry  and  Bush,  Schick  and  Gillette, 
VHS  and  Beta. 

The  towering  figures  of  inventor-industrial¬ 
ists — Thomas  Edison  (DC)  and  George  Westing- 
house  (AC) — slugged  it  out  for  supremacy  in 
what  became  an  especially  nasty  battle  to 
enthrone  the  winning  standard.  Among  the  nas¬ 
tiest  strategies  was  one  pursued  by  Edison  to 
demonstrate  the  lethal  nature  of  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  as  something  no  homeowner  would  want 
on  his  premises,  coursing  through  the  walls. 

According  to  the  biography  of  Edison  by 
Robert  Conot ,  A  Streak  of  Luck,  Edison  hired  an 
engineer  named  Harold  P.  Brown  "to  simultane- 
ously  demonstrate  the  dangers  of  AC  and 
investigate  the  applicability  of  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  for  execution."  Edison,  who  had  somewhat 
Barnumesque  promotional  instincts,  eagerly 
invited  the  press  to  his  Menlo  Park  lab  to  witness 
experiments  in  which  stray  dogs  and  cats  were 
subjected  first  to  DC  then  to  AC.  The  first 
inflicted  mild  shock;  the  latter  caused  death. 
Accordingto  Conot's  biography,  The  Society  for 


the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  invited 
Edison  to  "recommend  a  method  to  replace 
drowning  for  disposing  of  animals  at  the  pound, 
and  Edison  suggested  a  small  AC  generator." 

Brown  convinced  the  New  York  state  legisla¬ 
ture  to  adopt  what  he  christened  "electrocution" 
as  the  new  method  of  capital  punishment.  (Edi¬ 
son  preferred  the  verb  form  "to  Westinghouse.") 
Brown  himself  devised  the  technology  for  the 
first  electric  chair.  In  August  of  1890,  William 
Kemmler  became  the  first  condemned  man  to  be 
electrocuted  using  Brown's  infernal  machine. 
According  to  Conot's  account,  the  execution  was 
a  bungled  and  brutal  affair.  Westinghouse — the 
intended  victim  of  this  marketing  coup — is 
reported  to  have  said  of  Kemmler' s  demise,  'They 
could  have  done  it  better  with  an  axe." 

In  the  end,  Edison's  efforts  on  behalf  of  DC 
were  futile.  Alternating  current  turned  out  to 
be  a  much  more  efficient  and  economical 
power-transmission  technology.  But  as  late  as 
the  early  1900s,  Edison  was  still  at  it.  At  Coney 
Island  in  1903,  Topsy  the  Elephant  was  electro¬ 
cuted,  using  AC  (at  Edison's  urging),  for  having 
lulled  the  man  who  was  her  handler.  Using 
another  technology  in  whose  development  he 
was  instrumental,  Edison  captured  the  electro¬ 
cution  on  motion-picture  film. 

-Lew  McCreary 
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When  buying  national  online  media,  stop  buying  like  a  tourist. 


“New  Hope’s 
best  kept  secret 


Go  where  the  locals  go. 


And  reach  21  million  people  along  the  way. 

Where  can  you  find  high-quality,  affluent  audiences  on  the  Web?1  They're  going 
to  the  web  site  of  their  local  newspaper  for  authentic,  local  content.  When  you 
make  the  Real  Cities  Network  part  of  your  media  buy,  you  get  nationwide 
access  to  more  than  100  of  these  local  news  web  sites.  In  fact,  Real  Cities 
reaches  more  people  across  the  country  than  AOL  News,  MSNBC.com 
or  NYTimes.com.  So,  put  down  that  dime-store  guidebook  and  call  (800)  236-9831  today. 

1.  MORI  Research,  Inc.  “Power  Users  2004’  survey  for  NAA 

The  Internet's  Largest  National  Network  of  Local  News  Sites 


Most  Popular  Online  News  Source 

Ranked  by  number  of  unique  visitors,  May  2004. 


in  millions 

1. 

Yahoo!  News 

23.05 

2. 

CNN 

22.32 

3. 

Real  Cities  Network 

21.34 

4. 

MSNBC 

21.13 

5. 

AOL  News 

13.50 

6. 

Gannett  Newspapers 

11.09 

7. 

Internet  Broadcasting  System  9.79 

8. 

KR  Digital 

9.52 

9. 

NYTimes.com 

9.03 

10. 

Tribune  Newspapers 

8.77 

Sources:  Nielsen/Net  Ratings 
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Forget  the  old  adage  about  being  condemned  to  repeat  history.  You  can't  use  the  past  to  predict  the  future. 

If  you  study  past  consumer  behavior,  the  only  thing  you're  likely  to  understand  is  what  consumers  have  done  in  the  past. 


ADVERTISING 

Fast  Forward 

Popular  wisdom  suggests  that  the  newest  digital  video  recorders  (DVRs) — 
most  commonly  Tivo — are  eroding  the  effectiveness  of  TV  advertising. 
Their  ad-skipping  technology  allows  TV  viewers  all  the  freedom  they 
could  ever  want.  Except,  apparently,  they  don't  want  it. 

DVR  owners,  in  fact,  are  not  slapping  ads.  Several  studies  show  that 
they  are  more  engaged  by  commercials  than  ever.  According  to  Insight- 
Express,  54  percent  admitted  to  having  rewound  TV  ads  to  understand 
the  advertised  product. 

Another  survey  by  U.K.  DVR  provider  Sky  showed  that  57  percent  of 
DVR  owners  could  recall  the  top-20  spending  campaigns  aired  in  August 
2003.  That's  3  percent  more  than  those  without  DVRs. 

To  maximize  the  potential  of  the  DVR  viewer,  ad  makers  are  learning 
to  create  a  variety  of  ads  instead  of  repeating  just  one  again  and  again.  "It 
comes  down  to  creating  messages  that  consumers  want  to  hear — and, 
believe  it  or  not,  they  do  want  to  hear  them,  but  in  a  way  that  is  not 
monotonous,"  says  Lee  Smith,  president  of  InsightExpress. 

Of  course,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  DVR,  people  were  using  their 
feet  to  avoid  ads  by  leaving  the  room.  "We're  not  working  from  an  unsul¬ 
lied  virgin  base,"  says  Adam  Smith  of  ZenithOptimedia  Group.  "Break 
audiences  historically  drop  15  percent  to  20  percent  from  surrounding 
programming,  and  not  all  those  remaining  viewers  will  be  paying  rapt 
attention." 

Perhaps  the  one  piece  of  information  of  most  interest  to  marketers: 
Thirty-seven  percent  of  U.S.  DVR  owners  say  they  would  like  to  be  able 
to  request  additional  information  from  advertisers  when  viewing  a  com¬ 
mercial.  Stay  tuned.  -  Constantine  von  Hoffman 
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Sex  ED 

IT  ISN’T  HARD  to  see  why  pharmaceutical  giant  Pfizer  is  excited 
about  its  newest  customer  loyalty  program  for  Viagra  users— it's  the 
first  time  the  affinity  concept  has  been  used  by  a  drug  company.  With 
competition  on  the  rise  from  companies  like  Lilly  Icos  (with  Cialis)  and 
GlaxoSmithKline  (with  Levitra),  Pfizer  is  offering  its  value  card  to  men 
whose  Viagra  prescriptions  are  not  covered  by  insurance.  Pfizer's  "buy  six, 
get  one  free"  plan  was  rolled  out  in  more  than  1 9  nationwide  chains  in 
April;  since  then,  tens  of  thousands  of  men  have  made  a  firm  commitment 
toviagra.  -C.v.H. 


Q+A 

Robin  Fisher  Roffer 


She  calls  herself  a  "brand  strategist  for 
the  digital  age"  because  she's  learned  the 
importance  of  branding  yourself  before 
someone  else  does.  Robin  Fisher  Roffer, 
author  of  Make  a  Name  forYourself,  shows  how,  by  using  some 
basic  marketing  tools,  you  too  can  put  yourself  on  the  path  of 
self-discovery. 

CMO  You  point  to  Oprah,  Madonna  and  Martha  Stewart  as 
examples  of  successful  personal  branding. 

RF  Yes,  although  I'm  really  sad  about  Martha.  She  had  a  chance  to  turn 
itaround.  If  only  she'd  called  me.. .[laughs]. 

What's  wrong  with  being  known  simply  as  the  "CMO  of 
[your  company  here]"? 

Nothing,  but  it  may  not  be  the  first  thing  you  want  people  to  remember 
about  you.  It's  riskyto  hang  your  entire  career— oryourego— on  your 
title  or  the  name  of  your  company.  What  happens  if  you  lose  your  job 
tomorrow?  Or  if  you  want  to  switch  gears  someday?  It's  betterto  say  in 
a  tagline  what  you're  an  expert  in,  what  you're  passionate  about,  what 
your  brand  is  and  why. 

Creating  that  elusive  "Brand  You"? 

Precisely.  To  be  truly  good  at  branding  yourself,  you  need  to  be  good  at 
three  things:  being  authentic,  being  clear  and  being  consistent.  That's 
what  I  call  the  holy  trinity  of  branding. 

What  if  you  haven't  "arrived"  at  who  you  really  are  yet? 

That's  OK.  Aren't  we  all  a  work  in  progress?  Your  tagline  can  be  an 
aspiration.  But  it  has  to  be  authentic  to  you.  And  the  amazing  thing  is, 
if  you  say  it,  you  eventually  become  it. 

Fake  it  'til  you  make  it? 

I  prefer  "Act  as  if..."  It  implies  introducing  yourself  in  a  way  that's  in  line 
with  your  purpose  and  then  dressing  like  and  acting  like  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  It's  consistent  with  who  you  really  are.  And  it's  something  you  can 
deliver  consistently. 

Aren't  you  likely  to  come  off  as  egotistical  or  self-important? 

Just  the  opposite.  There's  a  fine  line  between  arrogance  and  confi¬ 
dence;  that  line  is  called  fear.  It's  the  people  who  put  up  a  front  or  act 

phony  who  are  usually  insecure  about  their  skills  or  talents. 

■ 

So  that's  all  it  takes?  A  tagline? 

You've  also  got  to  have  your  mission  statement.  I  like  to  fit  it  into  seven 
words— like  a  telephone  number— long  enough  to  fit  an  action  word  in 
there  instead  of  just  a  label,  but  short  enough  to  remember.  It  should  be 
the  essence  of  what  your  purpose  is,  why  you  get  up  in  the  morning, 
why  you're  alive. 


Online  Extra  >  cmomagazine.com 

For  Robin  Fisher  Roffer's  full  interview, 
go  to  www.cmomagazine.com/printlinks. 
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Exhibit  Space  Meets  4,027  Guest  Suites. 
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—C-V^he  world’s  most  luxurious  resort  hotel  and 

premier  meeting  convention  facility  is  now  even  better, 
with  an  additional  1,013  suites  in  our  new  Venezia  tower  and 
expanded  meeting  and  exhibit  space  for  a  total  of  1. 9  million 
square  feet.  The  Venetian  and  The  Sands  Expo  and  Convention 
Center  —  providing  an  even  more  powerful  forum  for  commerce! 


All  4,027  luxuiy  suites  are 
suitable  for  breakout  meetings. 


mm 


This  85,000-sq.  -ft.  pillarless  ballroom 
seats  over  8,000,  theater-spile. 


TTt 


•  1.9  million  sq.  ft.  of  meeting  space. 

•  4,027  of  the  world’s  largest  standard  suites,  offering  fax/copier/printers, 
dedicated  data  lines,  and  a  safe  large  enough  for  a  laptop. 

•  Flexible  floor  plans  for  up  to  125  meeting  rooms. 

•  Six  ballrooms,  with  an  85,000-sq.  -ft.  pillarless  ballroom,  plus  150,000  sq.  ft. 
of  new  exhibition  space,  42  new  meeting  rooms,  and  22  boardrooms. 

•  1 7  critically  acclaimed  restaurants,  featuring  six  James  Beard  Award  winners. 


•  The  original  masterpieces  of  the  world-class  Guggenheim  Hermitage  Museum. 

•  The  Canyon  Ranch  SpaClubx,  heralded  as  one  of  the  best  spas  in  the  world. 

The  Venetian  and  you.  The  basic  formula  for  meeting  success. 


3355  Las  Vegas  Blvd.  South,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)  414-4020  Group  Sales:  1-888-283-6384 
Fax:  (702)  414-4549  www.venetian.com 

groupsales@venetian.com 


the  core 


MARKETING  FUNDAMENTALS 


Five  Pillars  of  Wisdom 

In  professional  services  firms,  branding  can  be  a  strategic 
asset— but  only  if  important  questions  are  answered  first 


BY  SUZANNE  LOWE 


N  LATE  JULY,  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  REPORTED  that  the  country's 
economic  conditions  had  worsened.  For  the  professional  services  sector  (a  trillion- 
dollar  arena  that  includes  accountants,  lawyers,  architects,  engineers,  ad  agencies, 
a  host  of  consultants  and  many  more),  that  feels  like  another  black  cloud  in  an  already 
too-darksky. 


The  Fed's  news  means  continued  competition  to  win  a  share  of  extremely  tight  budgets 
from  edgy  clients  and  the  dubious  honor  of  having  to  manage  razor-thin  profit  margins 
afterward.  Imagine  the  thoughts  of  a  typical  professional  services  firm  marketing  leader: 
"We  love  being  consultants/lawyers/architects  (fill  in  the  profession  blank  here),  but  how  can 
we  escape  this  struggle?"  What  happens  next  in  this  familiar  story?  Extremely  intelligent 


and  deeply  credentialed  people  are  about  to 
invest  those  too-thin  profits  into  initiatives 
they  hope  will  bring  competitive  relief. 

The  latest  panacea?  This  time  it's  brand¬ 
ing,  the  new  trend  in  professional  services 
firms'  gallop  to  ease  their  marketplace  pain. 
But  unless  they  truly  address  their  core 
strategic  issues  and  stop  grasping  at  quick 
competitive  fixes,  they  will  continue  to  be 
buffeted  by  the  economy,  and  their  branding 
efforts  will  fall  flat. 

Not  that  there's  anything  wrong  with 
branding.  Branding  is,  in  fact,  an  extremely 
savvy  marketing  initiative.  But  among  pro¬ 
fessional  services  firms,  too  many  branding 
programs  amount  to  the  tail  wagging  the 
dog.  Branding  is  something  you  do  after 
you've  figured  out  exactly  what  it  is  you're 
trying  to  brand.  The  reason  some  branding 
initiatives  are  doomed  is  that  the  firms  don't 
first  understand  where  branding  fits  along 
a  spectrum  of  other  strategic  initiatives. 

Branding  should  be  the  fourth  in  a  series 
of  five  linked  strategic  marketing  pillars,  each 
playing  a  sequential  role  in  a  firm's  ability  to 
compete  effectively.  Those  pillars  are  strat¬ 
egy,  differentiation,  positioning,  branding, 
and  marketing  and  sales  communications. 
Strategy.  Most  firms  haven't  addressed 
their  corporate  goals  (beyond,  say,  growing 
their  partners'  wealth).  Yet  strategy  is 
where  branding  should  begin.  The  goals  of 
a  branding  program  should  hew  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  firm's  overall  business 
strategy.  Firm  leaders  should  first  answer 
the  critical  marketplace  questions:  What  are 
we  in  business  to  do?  What  services  do 
we  provide?  Where,  along  a  continuum  of 
value,  do  we  provide  significant  benefits  to 
our  clients?  What  is  our  firm's  "end-game" 
or  strategic  goal?  Answering  such  questions 
may  seem  easy,  perhaps,  to  a  company  that 
has  bothered  to  ask  them,  but  a  five-year 
study  I  recently  completed  shows  that  only 
a  minority  of  firms  have  completed  this 
kind  of  inquiry  with  a  degree  of  objectivity 
and  rigor. 

Differentiation.  Robust  differentiation 
strategies  are  the  foundation  of  real  compet¬ 
itive  advantage.  Yet,  based  on  our  research, 
most  firms  are  seriously  grappling  with 
the  concept  of  becoming— and  staying— 
uniquely  valuable  to  their  clients.  Prior  to 
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Marketing  is  all  about  influencingyour  customers.  Nothing 
influences  them  more  than  the  experience  they  have  with  you. 
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the  core 

ss 


developing  their  positioning  and  branding 
approaches,  firms  should  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ways  in  which  they  are  uniquely 

I  valuable  today.  That  requires  that  they  must 
be,  do  or  have  something  that  no  other 
firm  is,  does  or  has.  And  they  must  be  able 
to  look  ahead  to  the  future  to  determine 
what  they  will  do  to  become  matchless  and 
"uncopyable." 

Positioning.  Many  firms'  marketing  leaders 
confuse  positioning  with  branding  and 
differentiation.  Positioning  is  a  separate 
marketing  principle;  it  relates  to  a  firm's 


firms  should  consider  which  words  and 
images  most  successfully  convey  all  of  the 
strategies  articulated  above. 

A  surprising  number  of  marketers  insist 
they  lack  the  internal  support,  budget  or 
bandwidth  to  do  all  of  the  precursor  strategy 
work.  Instead,  they  decide  to  j ust  tackle  brand¬ 
ing  and  come  back  to  the  rest  of  it  later. 

That  land  of  thinking  illustrates  an  insidi¬ 
ous  form  of  marketplace  myopia.  Professional 
services  firms  don't  need  billions  in  resources 
to  address  these  elements  of  strategy.  An 
increasing  number  of  smaller  firms  are  able  to 


branded  experiences.  This  process  brings 
unexpected  value  to  clients  and  redirects  the 
brand  image  of  Rockwell  Group  itself.  This 
kind  of  evolution  is  possible  only  when 
branding  is  integrated  with  all  of  the  founda¬ 
tional  elements  of  marketing. 

The  management  consulting  firm  Maralcon 
Associates  concentrated  on  a  critical  aspect 
of  its  personality.  Marakon's  consultants 
have  honed  an  ability  to  challenge  clients  to 
consider  new  concepts,  but  they  do  this  in  a 
nicely  empathetic,  rather  than  pushy  or 
aggressive,  way.  This  allows  clients  to 
embrace  change  more  easily.  The  firm  has 
established  a  program  to  effectively  harness 
the  delivery  of  this  brand  promise.  The  result 
is  unquestioned  leadership  in  its  business 
environment — its  revenues  per  professional 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  management 
consulting  industry,  and  its  clients  outper¬ 
formed  their  peers  by  an  average  of  100  per¬ 
cent  during  a  five-year  period  ending  in 
mid-2002. 

It's  true  that,  compared  with  other  busi¬ 
ness  sectors,  professional  services  firms  are 
relative  newcomers  to  marketing  practice 
(some  must  overcome  bygone  ethical  or 
professional  codes  that  restricted  market¬ 
ing  activity).  But  professional  services 
firms  need  to  move  quickly  to  get  smarter 
and  more  sophisticated  in  managing  their 
marketplace  destinies. 

Branding  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
journey.  Most  brand  initiatives  ensure  that 
professional  services  firms  at  least  become 
more  thoughtful  about  what  they  represent 
to  their  clients  and  the  value  they  hope  to 
deliver  to  them.  But  they  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  let  branding  projects  drive  the  strategy. 
To  succeed,  branding  efforts  must  be  deeply 
integrated  into  the  foundational  strategies 
that  arise  out  of  nuanced  client,  competitor 
and  market  research  and  must  be  imple¬ 
mented  through  embedded  processes  and 
protocols.  This  important  work  should  be 
viewed  as  if  it  were  the  most  critical  client 
project  ever  undertaken.  • 


Suzanne  Lowe  is  president  of  Expertise  Marketing 
( www.expertisemarketing.com )  and  author  of  Mar¬ 
ketplace  Masters:  How  Professional  Service  Firms 
Compete  to  Win.  Send  comments  to  cmofeedback 
@cxo.com. 


Branding  is  what  you  do  after  you  figure  out 
exactly  what  you  're  tryi  ng  to  brand . 


I  placement  on  the  client's  mental  map,  in  the 
context  of  all  that  client's  known  alterna¬ 
tives.  But  again,  our  research  shows  that 
less  than  50  percent  of  firms  have  investi¬ 
gated  their  market  positions  from  their 
clients'  points  of  view.  That  is  vital  informa¬ 
tion  for  any  branding  effort.  Before  creating  a 
branding  program,  a  firm  should  know  what 
market  "spot"  it  occupies  today.  Is  it  at  the  top 
of  the  pile  or  in  the  middle  of  the  pack?  Do  the 
firm's  strategic  objectives  anticipate  the 
clients'  future  perspectives?  And  is  there 
some  attractive,  as  yet  unoccupied,  position 
the  firm  could  seize  tomorrow? 

Branding.  This  most  esoteric  of  marketing 
strategies  is,  for  many,  the  hardest  to  grasp. 
Branding  is  more  about  fulfilling  an  intangi¬ 
ble  emotional  promise  to  the  client  than 
about  a  logo  or  color  scheme.  Professional 
services  firms  should  be  able  to  clearly  artic¬ 
ulate  their  covenant  with  the  client — the 
promise  that  all  of  their  business  practices, 
services  and  messages  (indeed,  everything 
the  firm  says  and  does)  will  conform  to  client 
expectations  as  evoked  by  the  brand. 
Marketing  and  sales  communications. 
This  piece  of  marketing  strategy  is  the  most 
familiar  for  many  professional  services  firms. 
But  many  haven't  really  aligned  their  firms' 
resources  to  effectively  communicate  brand¬ 
ing  promises  through  carefully  chosen  images 
and  messages.  CMOs  at  professional  services 
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do  the  work  and  arrive  at  sophisticated 
branding  strategies  on  a  modest  budget  and  a 
reasonable  timeline — including  doing  the 
most  relevant  strategic  work  first. 

Consider  the  lawfirmofWinstead  Sechrest 
&  Minick.  Digging  deep  into  its  strategic 
core,  in  2001  Winstead  used  sophisticated 
qualitative  research  techniques  (projective 
interviewing,  laddering  and  hierarchical 
value  maps)  to  identify  would-be  clients' 
underlying  motivators  and  value-based 
purchase  criteria.  The  result  was  an  award¬ 
winning  website  that  featured  astutely 
crafted  brand  images  and  messages  that 
would  appeal  to  the  firm's  attorneys  as  much 
as  to  its  targeted  clients.  (As  the  "branded 
products"  of  the  firm,  the  attorneys  must  be 
highly  motivated  to  convey  and  reinforce 
brand  messages  effectively.) 

In  the  field  of  architecture,  planning  and 
design,  N e w  York-based  Rockwell  Group  built 
an  innovative  R&D  function  that  allowed  it 
to  effectively  evolve  its  brand  image  beyond 
providing  traditional  architecture  services  to 
becoming  creators  of  physical  spaces  that 
evoke  emotional  experiences.  (Rockwell 
designed  Los  Aargeles'  breathtaking  new 
Kodak  Theater  and  the  Mohegan  Sun  resort 
and  casino  in  Connecticut.)  Introduced  in 
2002,  the  firm's  new  R&D  process  helps  it  iden¬ 
tify  potential  clients  with  an  interest  in  creat¬ 
ing  not  just  structures  but  three-dimensional 
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The  average  CMO  tenure  is  less 
than  two  years.  Beating  the  odds, 
marketing  veterans  say,  requires 
equal  parts  listening,  learning 
and  execution. 

By  Constantine  von  Hoffman 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  YOUR  NEW  CMO  POSITION  — 

you  have  our  sympathies.  Perhaps  you've  landed  your  dream 
job  with  the  company  at  which  you've  toiled  for  years,  and 
whose  managers,  operations  and  procedures  have  become 
part  of  your  executive  DNA.  Or  maybe  you've  parachuted 
into  an  organization  to  solve  a  crisis,  armed  with  a  mandate 
for  change  and  a  bevy  of  fresh  ideas  for  rebuilding  market 
share  and  increasing  profitability. 

Either  way,  your  new  role  is  at  once  the  most  promising 
and  the  most  treacherous  of  your  career.  Being  CMO  is  a  bit 
like  managing  a  baseball  team:  Everybody,  no  matter  how 
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GE  CMO  BETH  COMSTOCK: 
Balancing  "a  constant 
tension"  between  short¬ 
term  results  and  long-term 
objectives. 


Role  Models 


inexperienced,  thinks  they  can  do  it  as  well — if  not  better — than 
you.  The  marketing  function  is  scrutinized  by  everyone,  from  the 
CEO  to  frontline  personnel  to  the  customers  who  buy  your  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services.  If  the  company  is  performing  well,  you  probably 
won't  get  enough  credit.  If  things  go  badly,  you'll  probably  receive 
more  than  your  share  of  the  blame. 

Whatever  objectives  you  hope  to  achieve,  you  had  better  do  so 
quicldy:  If  recent  statistics  hold  true,  you'll  be  out  of  this  job  in  less 
than  two  years.  "The  honeymoon  period  is  brief,"  says  Greg  Welch, 
a  consultant  with  the  executive  search  firm  Spencer  Stuart  who 
specializes  in  placing  CMOs.  "Reputations  and  perceptions  are 
formed  and  begin  to  solidify  in  the  first  100  days." 

Is  there  a  magic  formula  for  CMO  survival?  Unfortunately, 
no — but  that  won't  keep  us  from  searching.  On  our  journey,  we 


'If  the  CMO  wants  it  all,  he  can 
end  up  hanging  himself." 

-CARTER  CAST,  SENIOR  VP  OF  MARKETING 
AND  MERCHANDISING,  WAL-MART.COM 


spoke  to  current  and  former  CMOs  at  GE,  Coca-Cola,  Yahoo,  All¬ 
state,  Wal-Mart.com,  DaimlerChrysler,  Financial  Engines  and 
Korn/Ferry  International  about  their  most-effective  survival 
techniques — and  the  lessons  they  learned  through  much  trial  and 
error.  Their  collective  response:  A  little  communication  goes  a 
long  way. 

Well,  actually,  a  lot  of  communication. 


GET  IN;  THEN  GET  OUT 

As  a  CMO,  you  never  have  the  luxury  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time, 
especially  during  the  first  days  of  your  tenure.  You're  very  likely, 
in  fact,  to  face  some  sort  of  immediate  crisis — a  tarnished  brand, 
a  failed  campaign,  a  loss  of  market  share — that  cost  your  prede¬ 
cessor  his  job.  "Most  high-flying  CMO  slots  are  open  not  because 
the  star  got  wooed  away,  but  because  senior  leadership  lost  faith 
and  wanted  to  make  a  change,"  says  Welch.  Research  by  Spencer 
Stuart  shows  that  in  many  industries,  average  CMO  tenure  is  dra¬ 
matically  shorter  than  that  of  the  CEO.  The  most  extreme  exam¬ 
ple:  The  average  CEO  in  the  food  industry  holds  the  position  for  an 
average  of  almost  four  years,  while  the  typical  CMO  run  lasts  only 
a  year. 

With  this  backdrop,  it's  important  that  a  new  CMO  quicldy 
open  up  the  lines  of  communication  across  several  fronts. 

"The  first  six  weeks — at  a  minimum — is  a  big  listening  tour," 
says  Beth  Comstock,  who  was  named  CMO  at  General  Electric  in 
July  2003  (the  first  companywide  marketing  head  in  more  than  a 
decade).  "You're  a  big  sponge,  soaking  up  as  much  as  you  can  get." 

That  means  soaking  up  the  opinions  of  a  lot  of  people,  includ¬ 
ing  peers,  customers,  the  people  responsible  for  delivering  your 
company's  products  or  services  and,  most  important,  the  boss. 

"Item  number  one  is  regular  communication  with  my  CEO," 
says  Charles  B.  Fruit,  who  took  over  as  Coca-Cola's  CMO  in  July. 
Because  Coke's  chairman  has  a  strong  marketing  background, 
Fruit  doesn't  have  to  sell  him  on  the  strategic  importance  of  mar¬ 
keting,  but  it  does  mean  Fruit  has  someone  with  very  definite 
opinions  looking  over  his  shoulder.  "[CEO]  Neville  Isdell  is  such 
an  experienced  beverage  marketer,"  says  Fruit,  "that  I'm  going  to 
be  calling  on  his  experience  and  knowledge  regularly.  And  he's 
quite  willing  to  give  me  that." 

Whatever  your  CEO's  background,  it  is  critical  that  both  sides 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  CMO's  objectives.  Are  you  cre¬ 
ating  a  vision  for  marketing  or  providing  the  expertise  to  refine 
and  execute  someone  else's  ideas?  Most  CMOs  will  fmd  themselves 
doing  some  of  both,  with  an  emphasis  on  execution.  "What  I've 
tried  to  do  is  make  sure  I  understand  [the  vision]  and  find  the 
quickest  way  to  bring  it  to  life,  to  make  it  tangible,  to  give  it  some 
focus, "says  Bill  Thompson,  executive  vice  president  of  marketing 
for  Financial  Engines. 

"What  you're  doing  is  not  so  much  developing  your  idea,  but 
really  holding  up  a  mirror  to  the  organization  that  they  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  in  a  while,"  says  Thompson,  who  joined  the 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. -based  financial  services  provider  in  early  2003 
after  serving  as  senior  vice  president  of  marketing  for  Fidelity 
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Investments'  institutional  services  division.  "You're  basically  talc¬ 
ing  the  information  they're  sharing  with  you  and  repackaging  it  in 
a  way  that  maybe  they  hadn't  looked  at  before." 

The  CMO's  initial  "listening  tour"  should  also  lead  you  outside 
corporate  headquarters  and  onto  the  front  lines,  especially  if 
you're  new  to  the  company.  "Spend  a  fair  amount  of  time.,  .digging 
down  a  few  layers  in  your  organization,"  says  Thompson.  "I  think 
it's  important  that  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  the  product  engi¬ 
neers..  .to  get  an  oral  history." 

Although  many  new  CMOs  will  be  tempted  to  bury  themselves 
in  a  deep  and  immediate  analysis  of  their  marketing  organization, 
seasoned  executives  counsel  against  hunkering  down  behind  large 
stacks  of  data.  This  was  a  lesson  Carter  Cast  learned  when  he  was 
vice  president  of  product  marketing  at  software  developer  Elec¬ 
tronic  Arts. 

"What's  the  old  adage?  'Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  but  a  fool 
knows  no  other,"'  says  Cast,  who  bounced  from  EA  to  online  jew¬ 
elry  retailer  Blue  Nile  before  becoming  senior  vice  president  of  mar- 
lceting  and  merchandising  at  Wal  Mart.com  last  year.  "At  EA,  I 
spent  too  much  time  in  my  office  analyzing  data.  I  was  too  insular. 
No  one  understood  my  agenda  because  I  wasn't  communicating." 

F  ort  unately.  Cast's  overly  inward  focus  at  E  A  wasn't  fatal.  After 
three  months  he  realized  the  need — with  the  help  of  his  boss — to 
get  out  of  the  office  and  talk  to  the  studio  workers  and  the  devel¬ 
opers  who  make  EA  tick.  "I  had  the  best  intentions  initially,"  says 
Cast.  "I  dove  right  in,  thinking,  'I'm  in  this  new  company,  so  I'd  bet¬ 
ter  really  bone  up.'  But  I  was  muscling  it — no  finesse  at  all." 

Once  Cast  moved  to  Wal-Mart.com,  he  says,  "I  realized  I  should 
spend  as  little  time  in  my  office  as  possible  in  those  first  few 
months."  His  advice  now?  'Wander  the  halls,  talk  to  people,  ask 
them  questions,  and  get  out  on  the  road." 


Spending  time  in  the  trenches,  if  done  correctly,  can  provide  an 
empathic  boost  for  frontline  workers  and  may  also  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  your  marketing  efforts.  When  Cast  got  his  start 
working  for  PepsiCo's  Pizza  Hut  division  in  the  mid  '80s,  market¬ 
ing  executives  were  required  to  spend  a  week  working  in  one  of 
the  restaurants.  Cast  did  his  time  during  a  2-for-l  promotion  and 
learned  that  the  ovens  could  not  accommodate  two  large  pizzas. 
'We  changed  the  promotion  to  two  medium  pizzas,"  he  says,  "and 
operators  knew  we  actually  understood  the  business." 


MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS,  RENEW 
ACQUAINTANCES,  AND  SEND 
YOUR  ENEMIES  PACKING 

Another  important  benefit  of  roaming  the  corporate  landscape  is 
getting  to  know  your  primary  constituents — and  getting  them  on 
your  side.  CMOs  who  come  from  outside  the  company  often  play 
the  role  of  information  gatherer  as  a  way  to  win  supporters.  "You 
can  ask  all  those  naive  and  sometimes  essential  questions  that  you 
can't  ask  [as  an  insider],"  says  Yahoo  CMO  Cammie  Dunaway. 
'Who  is  the  most  important  consumer  that  we're  talking  to?  Who's 
the  primary  target?  What  do  they  really  get  out  of  us?" 

A  CMO  promoted  from  within  also  needs  to  reach  out  to  key 
supporters,  but  with  a  different  motive:  to  reinforce — or,  in 
some  cases,  repair — prior  relationships.  In  these  situations,  says 
Spencer  Stuart's  Welch,  it's  important  to  give  colleagues  time  to 
reassess  you.  By  discussing  your  peers'  marketing  needs, 
you  give  them  a  chance  to  understand  your  objectives,  not  just 
your  track  record.  It's  also  "a  great  opportunity  to  stick  out  the 
olive  branch  to  those  less-than-perfect  relationships,"  he  says. 


Your  New  Best  Friend:  The  CFO 


NE  OF  THE  TRADITION- 
ally  less-than-perfect  relationships  in  any 
large  organization  is  that  of  the  CMO  and 
CFO.  In  this  age  of  accountability,  with  the 
metrics  mantra  on  everyone's  lips,  the  two 
sides  are  reluctant  playmates.  Even  mar¬ 
keting  executives  who  think  metrics  are 
overrated  acknowledge  their  importance 
in  justifying  marketing's  worth  to  the  rest 
of  the  organization. 

"Marketing  is  a  lot  more  art  than  sci¬ 
ence,"  says  Allstate  CMO  JoeTripodi.  But 
"metrics  have  to  play  a  preeminent  role  in 
establishing  the  value  of  marketing  as  a 
discipline  within  the  company.  Otherwise, 
if  you  don't  have  an  agreed  set  of  metrics 
that  you  can  judge  your  activities  on,  it  just 
becomes  a  big  blur,  and  marketing  gets 


painted  with  the  brush  that  you're  just  out 
there  to  spend  money." 

It's  a  tired  stereotype,  but  one  that  all  new 
CMOS  must  continue  to  work  against.  In 
other  words,  you  need  to  prove  that  you  can 
speak  the  CFO's  language.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
activities  that  marketing  engages  in  that  are 
a  little  soft,"  says  Tripodi,  "but  the  soft  side 
needs  to  be  a  smaller  portion  and  the  hard 
and  direct  benefits  need  to  be  quantified." 

Some  savvy  CMOs  will  look  to  their  CFO 
for  a  form  of  financial  mentorship.  "You 
come  in  in  a  learning  mode,"  says  Beth 
Comstock,  CMO  of  General  Electric.  Asking 
CFO  Keith  Sherin  what  finance  could  teach 
marketing  helped  Comstock  uncover  not 
only  better  ways  of  operating,  but  also 
what  the  finance  group's  preconceptions 


about  marketing  were.  With  this  informa¬ 
tion,  Comstock  then  was  able  to  do  some 
educating  of  her  own— about  what  mar¬ 
keting  can  do  and  what  it  really  is. 

"It's  really  an  education  process  on  both 
sides,"  says  Tripodi,  "because  there  may 
be  an  expectation  that  if  we  spend  X 
we're  going  to  get  Y— and  that  may  not 
be  a  correct  expectation." 

For  Don  Spetner,  CMO  at  Korn/Ferry 
International,  the  way  to  your  CFO's  good 
side  is  simple:  "Deliver  cost  savings  with¬ 
out  being  asked."  Another  smart  tactic: 
Meet  the  first  cost  reduction  that  finance 
asks  for  without  haggling  over  it.  "That 
3  percent  (you  may  get  back  by  negotiat¬ 
ing],"  he  says,  "isn't  worth  the  aggravation 
and  the  cost  in  terms  of  goodwill."  -C.v.H. 
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Role  Models 


Marketing  heads  promoted  from  within  have  a  valuable  asset: 
knowledge  of  the  company's  culture,  its  operations  and  its  previ¬ 
ous  initiatives.  "As  an  insider,  you  get  a  real  sense  of  history  and 
are  able  to  reflect  back  on  things  that  have  been  tried  in  the  past," 
says  Dunaway,  who  joined  Yahoo  in  July  2003  after  13  years  at 
Frito-Lay. 

Coca-Cola  executives  no  doubt  hope  this  formula  works  for 
Fruit,  a  13-year  company  veteran  who  may  offer  some  stability  to 
an  organization  that  has  gone  through  three  CMOs  in  two  years. 
Fruit's  predecessor,  Daniel  Palumbo,  left  after  less  than  a  year  in 
the  top  marketing  spot.  Palumbo  was  part  of  a  team  that  most 
observers  believe  tried  to  take  the  company  too  far  too  fast. 

It's  no  surprise,  then,  that  Fruit  sees  a  great  advantage  in  long¬ 
term  famiharity  with  an  organization,  especially  a  global  company 
such  as  Coke.  "For  an  outsider,  forming  relationships  with  that 


Everyone  Fires 

the  Ad  Agency 

T'S  AN  ACCEPTED  RITE  OF  PASSAGE:  THE  FIRST 
thing  a  new  CMO  does  is  order  an  agency  review— and  then 
fires  the  agency.  What  better  way  to  signal  regime  change? 

"The  industry  expects  it,"  says  Spencer  Stuart's  Greg 
Welch.  "It's  tangible,  you  can  touch  it,  you  can  point  to  it  and 
say,  'Wow,  it  looks  like  they're  making  some  things  happen.' 
And  quite  frankly,  it's  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  change." 

That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  it's  the  best  strategic 
move  you  can  make.  Firing  the  agency  simply  to  mark  your 
territory  denies  you  any  insights  the  agency  has  about  your 
business.  It  may  also  send  the  wrong  message  to  your  inter¬ 
nal  staff:  that  all  previous  efforts  are  unappreciated. 

"The  biggest  mistake. ..is  to  just  start  to  change  things  for 
change's  sake,"  says  Yahoo  CMO  Cammie  Dunaway. 
"Whether  it's  changing  out  people  or  changing  structures  or 
changing  advertising  agencies,  l  don't  believe  you  need  to 
prove  yourself  by  asserting  lots  of  changes  rapidly." That 
doesn't  mean  change  isn't  good,  as  long  as  it's  thought 
through:  in  August  2003,  just  one  month  after  she  was  hired 
by  Yahoo,  Dunaway  replaced  the  company's  longtime 
agency  Black  Rocket  with  Soho  Square. 

"You  don't  want  to  throw  out  what's  working,"  says  Beth 
Comstock,  who  since  joining  GE  as  CMO  has  added  some 
marketing  vendors  but  stayed  with  the  company's  main 
agency,  bbdo.  "Sometimes  you  have  to  have  a  little 
patience,  [but]  there  is  pressure  for  change.  If  you've  done 
your  homework,  it  may  make  sense." 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  steady  relationship:  in 
1902,  Lever  Brothers  (today's  Unilever)  hired  J.  Walter 
Thompson  to  handle  advertising  for  Lifebuoy  Soap  and 
other  products  in  America.  One  hundred  and  two  years 
later,  the  firms  are  still  together.  -C.v.H. 


[marketing]  community  can  be  a  daunting  task,"  he  says.  "I  have 
the  advantage  of  having  worked  on  a  fairly  regular  basis  with  mar¬ 
keting  leaders  around  the  world.  So  what  would  normally  preoc¬ 
cupy  a  CMO  from  the  outside's  first  100  days.  I'm  able  to  shortcut 
byjust  renewing  acquaintances." 

Regardless  of  whether  you're  coming  from  the  inside  or  the  out¬ 
side,  it's  critical  you  build  support  quicldy  among  the  team  that 
reports  to  you  as  well  as  those  in  the  executive  suite,  particularly 
the  CFO  (see  'Tour  New  Best  Friend:  The  CFO,"  Page  25). 

'Tou  have  to  do  an  early  assessment  of  the  caliber  of  your  team," 
says  Allstate  CMO  Joe  Tripodi,  who's  a  past  master  of  assessing  and 
assembling  a  team:  Before  coming  to  the  "good  hands"  company,  he 
was  Bank  of  New  York's  CMO  for  a  year,  Seagram's  for  three  and, 
before  that,  was  executive  vice  president  of  global  marketing  at 
MasterCard. 

When  Tripodi  assesses  people,  he  looks  for  a  broad  experience 
set — including  skills  from  non-marketing  areas.  He  also  wants 
people  who  are  willing  to  challenge  the  status  quo  and  to  nurture 
talent  in  others,  so  he  digs  into  who  has  worked  for  these  people 
and  how  their  careers  have  progressed.  Ultimately,  though,  he 
relies  heavily  on  what  his  eyes  and  ears  tell  him,  "While  you  don't 
want  all  your  first  impressions  be  your  final  thoughts  on  people; 
frequently  your  first  impressions  go  a  long  way." 

The  biggest  mistake,  adds  Tripodi,  is  giving  the  impression  that 
everything  before  you  arrived  was  a  waste  of  time.  'Tou  have  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  come  across  as  arrogant,"  he  says. 

Dunaway  understands  this  as  well.  When  she  joined  Yahoo,  she 
asked  each  of  her  direct  reports  to  identify  the  biggest  challenges 
in  his  or  her  area.  More  important,  she  asked  each  of  them  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  six-month  course  of  action  for  addressing  the  chal¬ 
lenges.  Such  a  tactic  taps  into  the  team's  goodwill,  insights  and 
institutional  memory,  all  of  which  the  CMO  will  need  to  succeed. 

While  assessing  the  team,  a  new  CMO  must  identify  quicldy 
anyone  who's  unwilling  to  sign  on  for  the  long  haul — and  get  rid 
of  them.  Non-supporters  can  do  serious  damage  to  a  CMO's  effec¬ 
tiveness.  'Tou  have  to  be  a  leader  in  innovative  new  tactics,  and 
your  constituents  have  to  be  onboard  the  bus  before  you  can  do 
that,"  says  Jim  Schroer,  the  former  marketing  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Chrysler  Group.  "If  you  have  to  throw  a  few  people  off, 
you'd  better  do  it  real  fast." 

Schroer,  who  left  Chrysler  in  May  2003,  wishes  he  had  moved 
more  quickly  to  weed  out  some  of  the  naysayers  on  his  team.  "If  I 
could  have  a  do-over,  that  would  be  it,"  he  says.  "There  were  some 
folks  who  were  never  going  to  get  on  the  bus.  When  they're  not, 
they're  like  antibodies  in  the  system.  You  need  100  percent  exe¬ 
cution  to  make  things  work." 


UNDERPROMISE,  OVERDELIVER 

Good  communication  will  enable  you  to  master  another  impor¬ 
tant  survival  technique:  expectation  management.  A  new  CMO 
often  is  viewed  as  the  hot  commodity  who  will  have  an  immediate 
and  lasting  impact  on  the  organization.  That's  why  the  first  move 
many  CMOs  make  is  a  very  public  one:  replacing  the  ad  agency  (see 
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I  don't  believe  you  need 
to  prove  yourself  by 
asserting  lots  of  changes 
rapidly." 

-CAMMIE  DUNAWAY,  CMO,  YAHOO 


"Everyone  Fires  the  Ad  Agency,"  Page  26).  A  better  tactic, 
experienced  marketing  executives  believe,  is  to  temper 
expectations  to  a  more  achievable  level. 

"So  many  times  when  the  CMO  fails,  it's  because  he 
was  put  out  on  a  pedestal  as  someone  who  is  going  to  save 
the  organization,"  says  Allstate's  Tripodi.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  fate,  he  adds,  is  through  "straight  talk  and  can¬ 
dor.  People  may  be  operating  under  preconceived  notions 
of  what  certain  things  can  and  cannot  do." 

In  some  cases,  successful  expectation  management 
starts  even  before  you're  hired.  "I  used  the  interview 
process  as  the  first  step  in  figuring  out  what  I  would  like 
to  accomplish  when  I  got  here,"  says  Yahoo's  Dunaway. 

"That  really  helped  to  make  sure  that  my  expectations 
and  the  expectations  of  [CEO  Terry  Semmel  and  COO 
Dan  Rosensweig]  were  well-aligned.  It  helped  avoid  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  I  felt  like  I  was  being  oversold." 

Moderating  expectations  also  means  not  trying  to  do 
everything  at  once — no  matter  how  good  the  prospects 
look.  "If  the  CMO  wants  it  all,  he  can  end  up  hanging  him¬ 
self,"  says  Wal-Mart.com's  Cast.  "Don't  be  afraid  to  say,  'I 
don't  want  this  area  under  me.'  If  you  succeed  at  what  you 
say  you  will  succeed  at,  the  other  opportunities  will  come 
back  to  you." 

When  Cast  started  at  Wal-Mart.com,  he  wanted  better 
integration  of  the  merchandising  group  with  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  site  functions  so  that  the  product  story  would 
be  clearly  communicated  through  the  advertising  as  well 
as  effectively  merchandised  on  the  site.  "But  I  didn't  bring  that  up 
to  my  CEO;  I  knew  I  had  plenty  of  things  I  first  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish,"  he  says.  A  little  over  a  year  later,  CEO  John  Fleming  pro¬ 
posed  giving  the  merchandising  function  to  Cast. 

While  keeping  expectations  at  a  rational  level  is  important,  it 
must  be  balanced  with  the  types  of  quick  wins  that  help  a  new 
CMO  quickly  establish  credibility  with  the  rest  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Reputations  alone  won't  carry  the  day:  Gaining  people's  trust 
and  respect  requires  a  tangible  demonstration  that  you  can  actu¬ 
ally  deliver  on  your  commitments.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  balance  to  attain. 

"There's  a  constant  tension  between  short  and  long  term,"  says 
Comstock.  "There  are  some  who  believe  marketing  only  dreams 
about  the  future."  That's  why,  she  adds,  you  need  a  few  short-term 
wins  to  say,  '"This  is  how  I  can  prove  to  the  organization  what  mar¬ 
keting  can  deliver.'  You  ha  ve  to  buy  some  credibility  by  delivering 
some  results  in  the  short  term  to  build  confidence." 


V  W  Ac  T&W! 


These  changes  will  only  be  effective,  however,  if  they're 
addressing  a  real  problem  and  not  perceived  as  window  dressing. 
The  change  doesn't  have  to  be  big — it  could  be  anything  from 
streamlining  a  process  to  tweaking  a  product  promotion — but  it 
has  to  be  real. 

A  few  of  these  well-placed  short-term  victories,  combined  with 
the  budding  support  of  the  organization  around  you,  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  broader  vision  that  will  have  far  more  impact 
on  the  company's  long-term  performance. 

'Tou  have  to  have  some  immediate  success,"  says  Don  Spetner, 
CMO  for  the  executive  search  firm  Kom/Ferry  International.  "It's 
like  inheriting  an  old  house:  You  paint  the  front  door  and  fix  the 
kitchen  lights  and  everyone's  impressed — even  though  you  know 
there's  still  much  work  to  do  on  the  foundation."  • 


Senior  Writer  Constantine  von  Hoffman  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
cvonhoffman@cxo.com. 
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BUSINESS  DRIVERS  WANTED 

At  trucking  and  logistics  powerhouse  Schneider  Nationaljom 
Nightingale  knows  that  market-share  growth  means  laying  more 
rubber  on  the  driver-training  course  by  scott  Kirsner 


The  expanse  Of  asphalt  behind  the  Schneider  National  Driver  T raining 
Center  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  looks  like  a  super-sized  driver's-ed  lot.  There's  a 
giant  oval  of  orange  plastic  cones.  But  instead  of  being  circled  by  dented 
Chevy  Cavaliers,  the  vehicles  rumbling  around  the  course,  one  behind  the 
next,  are  19,000-pound,  12-foot-tall,  10-wheeled  orange  Freightliner  trac¬ 
tors.  The  air  is  thick  with  diesel  exhaust. 

This  is  day  two  of  an  11-day  onsite  training  program  for  would-be 
Schneider  National  truck  drivers.  After  a  break  for  lunch,  a  cluster  of  stu¬ 
dents — men  and  women,  black,  white  and  Hispanic — gather  on  a  patio  near 
the  course  for  a  cigarette  break.  They  watch  as  underground  sprinklers  wet 
down  the  asphalt  in  the  center  of  the  large  oval,  and  a  pickup  truck  outfit¬ 
ted  with  a  plow  blade  sloshes  the  water  around,  ensuring  it  is  evenly  spread. 
This  part  of  the  course  is  known  as  the  "skid  pad,"  and  the  students  gaze  at 
it  with  a  range  of  expressions  that  all  convey  one  unmistakable  feeling: 
Please  don't  pick  me  first.... 
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B2B  Marketing 


Two  teams  of  one  driver  and  one  instructor 
load  into  two  different  tractor  cabs.  One  tractor 
is  attached  to  a  long  flatbed  trailer,  and  the 
other  goes  without.  (It's  known  as  a  bobtail.) 
The  bobtail  starts  at  one  end  of  the  skid  pad  and 
quickly  revs  up  to  about  30  miles  per  hour.  Sud¬ 
denly,  two  of  the  wheels  on  its  left  side  lock 
up — the  result  of  the  crafty  instructor  flicking 
a  switch  in  the  cab — and  the  massive  tractor 
careens  across  the  pavement  like  a  hippo  at  its 
first  figure  skating  lesson.  It  nearly  takes  out  a 
light  pole  at  the  far  end  of  the  pad,  and  when  it 
finally  stops,  it  has  slid  into  a  bank  of  tall  weeds. 

Watching  a  tractor  hydroplane  across  slick 
pavement  is  a  lot  like  watching  a  pilot  practice 
nosedives;  it  suggests  to  the  average  onlooker  a 
plausible  scenario  for  his  eventual  demise.  But 
Tom  Nightingale,  Schneider's  vice  president  of 
corporate  marketing,  can't  get  enough  of  it. 
Part  of  his  job  involves  trying  to  recruit  more 
drivers  to  the  company,  which  is  suffering 
from  a  shortage  as  the  economy  picks  up  and 
many  older  drivers  retire.  Having  too  few  driv¬ 
ers  means  less  freight  capacity,  which  limits 
Schneider's  growth.  As  far  as  Nightingale 
is  concerned,  the  more  skidding  tractors,  the 
better. 

Schneider  National,  founded  in  1935,  hired 
the  36-year-old  Nightingale  in  December  2002 
as  its  first  vice  president  of  corporate  market¬ 
ing.  "Before,  they  had  little  pockets  of  market¬ 
ing  spread  throughout  the  individual  lines  of 
business,  acting  in  a  disjointed  manner  with¬ 
out  a  lot  of  centralized  guidance  or  best  prac¬ 


tices,"  Nightingale  says.  The  privately  held 
company,  based  in  Green  Bay  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  Driver  Training  Center,  is  the  coun¬ 
try's  biggest  "full  load"  carrier,  with  nearly 
$3  billion  in  annual  revenue.  It  employs  15,500 
drivers  and  moves  merchandise  for  two-thirds 
of  the  Fortune  500,  including  the  likes  of  Wal- 
Mart,  Procter  &  Gamble  and  Ford.  But  there's  a 
lot  of  opportunity  to  get  bigger  by  expanding 
market  share  (despite  its  dominance,  Schnei¬ 
der  controls  only  about  4  percent  of  the  U.S. 
truckload  market)  and  by  recruiting  more  driv¬ 
ers  and  retaining  them  longer. 

Nightingale  understands  that  the  chal¬ 
lenges  he  faces  aren't  small:  to  create  a  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  function;  convince  his 
colleagues  throughout  the  21,000-person  com¬ 
pany  to  start  talking  about  the  benefits  of  the 
services  they  are  selling  rather  than  the  fea¬ 
tures;  and  get  the  company  to  understand  the 
power  of  its  brand,  invest  in  it  and  treat  it  more 
consistently.  Much  of  that  work  will  involve 
some  close-up  wrangling  with  Schneider's 
deeply  ingrained  corporate  culture. 

"Thegoal  here  is  to  be  a  $10  billion  company 
by  2015,  and  in  order  to  get  there,  we're  going 
to  have  to  be  in  businesses  that  we're  not  in 
today,  working  with  customers  we're  not 
working  with  today,"  Nightingale  says.  "That 
stuff  is  directly  related  to  how  strong  the  brand 
is.  What  I  think  about  is  how  we  can  nudge  up 
into  that  UPS  and  FedEx  world.  We  want  to  be 
one  of  the  best  branded  transportation  compa¬ 
nies,  not  just  the  best  trucking  company." 


It'S  two  days  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  a 
Tuesday.  Nightingale  arrives  at  Schnei¬ 
der's  headquarters  near  the  Green  Bay  air¬ 
port  just  after  6  a.m.  to  answer  his  e-mail 
and  get  ready  for  the  day.  At  7,  he  takes  a 
break  to  go  to  nearby  Russ's  Barber  Shop 
for  a  quick  trim.  He's  dressed  in  tan  khakis, 
black  dress  shoes,  and  a  blue-and-white  striped 
button-down  shirt.  A  few  minutes  before  8  a.m., 
he  hops  into  his  black  Jeep  Wrangler  to  head 
over  to  another  Schneider  location  for  his  first 
meeting  of  the  day. 

Nightingale  has  spent  most  of  his  career  at 
transportation  and  logistics  companies.  He 
worked  for  UPS  as  a  salesman  in  N e w  York  state, 
and  later  in  international  marketing  for  CSX 
Transportation,  a  freight  railroad.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Schneider,  he  was  director  of  marketing  for 
Clareon,  a  startup  in  Portland,  Maine,  that 
developed  an  electronic  payment  service  for 
business-to-business  transactions.  He  reports 
to  Schneider's  vice  president  of  human 
resources,  Tim  Fliss,  which  explains  his  keen 
interest  in  recruiting  more  drivers,  although  he 
also  has  a  dotted-line  to  Christopher  Lofgren, 
the  company's  president  and  CEO. 

"The  attraction  for  me  was  the  chance  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  consistent,  end-to-end  brand  experience," 
Nightingale  says,  explaining  what  brought 
him  from  Portland  to  Green  Bay.  "If  you  have  a 
disconnect  at  any  part  of  the  experience,  from 
getting  a  quote  for  a  shipment  to  getting  confir¬ 
mation  that  it  has  arrived,  then  we've  shot  our¬ 
selves  in  the  foot  and  done  damage.  Before,  there 


The  curriculum  at  Schneider 
National  Driver  Training  Center 
includes  a  tour  of  duty  on  the 
"skid  pad."  where  recruits  learn 
the  intricacies  of  navigating  a 
1 9,000-pound  tractor  on  asphalt 
slick  with  water.  Finding  enough 
drivers  brave  enough  to  take  a  spin 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  Freightliner 
cab  is  a  major  challenge  for  Schnei¬ 
der  in  its  bid  to  build  a  $10  billion 
business  by  2015. 
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I  m  a  very  pragmatic  guy.  I  m  not 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on 
something  that's  never  going  to 

happen."  -JACK  GROSS,  VP  OF  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT, 

SCHNEIDER  LOGISTICS 


was  no  one  here  with  ultimate  responsibility  for 
that  brand  experience,"  he  adds. 

"We  knew  there  was  a  need  for  a  more  robust 
approach  to  marketing,"  says  Fliss,  "and  not  just 
relying  on  the  orange  trailers  to  do  all  the  work. 
We  wanted  to  think  more  rigorously  about  how 
we  communicate  to  all  of  our  various  stake¬ 
holders,  including  our  shippers  and  our  drivers." 

What  is  the  reasoning  behind  having  mar¬ 
keting  report  to  human  resources?  Schneider 
has  no  chief  operating  officer,  and  Lofgren 
wanted  marketing  to  report  in  to  the  corporate 
-i  level  rather  than  to  one  of  the  line-of-business 

<C 

1  heads.  The  only  other  options  in  the  second  tier 
z  of  the  corporate  hierarchy,  Fliss  explains,  were 
|  having  marketing  report  to  the  CFO  or  the  CIO. 
z  "Better  me,  we  figured,  since  marketing  for  us 
w  has  a  really  strong  internal  communications 
°  component,"  Fliss  says. 

At  Schneider,  N ightingale's  typical  day  at  the 
g  office  begins  at  6  a.m.  and  ends  around  5:30  p.m., 
$  when  he  heads  home  to  have  dinner  with  his 
d  wife  and  two  young  children.  From  about  8:30 
g  p.m.  to  1  a.m,  he  works  from  his  home  office. 
°  "I've  been  this  way  my  whole  life,"  he  explains. 

"When  I  was  4,  about  to  turn  5, 1  asked  my  par- 
S  ents  for  an  alarm  clock  so  I  could  get  up  on  time 
|  for  Saturday  morning  cartoons." 

At  8  a.m.  sharp,  freshly  shorn.  Nightingale 

LU 

*  pulls  into  a  parking  space  at  the  offices  of 
k  Schneider  Logistics,  located  at  one  end  of  a  strip 
|  mall.  Outside  the  door  he  greets  Alex  Kemp  and 

2  David  Goldberg,  from  Perry  Banks  Kemp  (PBK), 
if  a  business-to-business  marketing  agency  in 


Portland,  Maine,  that  Nightingale  hired  at  his 
last  job  and  continues  to  use  at  Schneider.  The 
morning  meeting  is  intended  to  ensure  that  Jack 
Gross,  vice  president  of  business  development 
at  Schneider  Logistics,  is  up  to  speed  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  research  and  brand  strategy  work  that 
Nightingale  has  been  doing  with  PBK.  Schnei¬ 
der  Logistics  is  the  supply  chain  management 
arm  of  Schneider,  and  Gross  started  with  the 
company  earlier  this  year. 

Nightingale  presents  Gross  with  a  stack  of 
PowerPoint  slides — a  subsection  of  a  larger 
"brand  audit"  report  that  involved  surveying 
375  employees,  2,000  drivers  and  280  cus¬ 
tomers.  (Brian  Hancock,  the  general  manager  of 
Schneider  Logistics,  drops  in  on  the  meeting  for 
about  an  hour.)  Nightingale  will  try  to  get  two 
points  across  in  the  meeting:  First,  that  cus¬ 
tomers  listen  predominantly  to  other  cus¬ 
tomers  when  deciding  to  buy  services,  in 
addition  to  trucking,  from  the  company.  And 
second,  that  Schneider's  internal  P&L  struc¬ 
ture,  with  its  countless  divisions  and  at  least 
four  separate  sales  forces,  isn't  organized  in  a 


way  that's  useful  or  meaningful  to  customers. 

'We  need  to  think  more  about  ensuring  the 
customer' s  success  rather  than  talking  about  our 
features,"  Nightingale  says.  "FedEx  has  done  this 
really  well,  creating  an  emotional  tie  to  the 
brand:  If  I  don't  use  FedEx,  I  might  get  fired." 

Goldberg  mentions  that  the  brand  audit 
research  shows  that  customers  associate  Schnei¬ 
der  with  the  crossing  guard  orange  color  of  its 
trucks  and  its  logo;  an  attempt  to  use  blue  as  part 
of  the  logistics  brand  "isn't  sticking,"  he  says. 

Nightingale  also,  not  insignificantly,  wants 
to  change  the  company's  name,  or  its  "master 
brand,"  as  he  calls  it.  Customers  already  refer  to 
it  as  Schneider,  not  Schneider  N ational,  he  says. 

Gross  seems  unsure  that  this  will  fly.  Don 
Schneider,  the  son  of  the  company's  founder, 
serves  as  chairman,  and  the  company  is  in  many 
ways  rock-ribbed  and  traditional. 

"I'm  a  very  pragmatic  guy,"  Gross  says.  "I'm 
not  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  something 
that's  never  going  to  happen."  He  asks  whether 
these  identity  changes  already  have  the 
approval  of  senior  management. 
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N  ightingale  counters,  "It's  a  chicken-and-egg 
thing.  When  I  go  to  senior  management,  they're 
going  to  ask,  Is  Jack  Gross  on  board?"  That's 
unclear,  for  now. 

The  brand  audit  has  underscored  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  word  of-mouth  marketing  by  happy 
customers.  He  says  that  70  percent  of  customers 
report  that  the  most  important  testimonials 
they  heard  about  Schneider  came  from  other 
customers.  "But  low  service  levels  in  one  area 
devalue  Schneider's  brand  equity  at  an  asym¬ 
metrical  rate,"  he  says. 

The  group  agrees  that  Schneider's  sales- 


N  ightingale  spends  so  much 
of  his  day  sitting  through 
meetings  that  he  works  sans 
chair  at  a  stand-up  desk  in  his 
office.  On  the  wall  are  several 
pictures  of  prototypes  of  a 
new,  more  visually  exciting  "wrap"  for  Schnei¬ 
der's  48,000  orange  trailers.  Currently,  the 
sides  of  the  trailers  are  just  orange,  with  the 
company's  name  on  the  front  and  back. 

"We  have  these  48,000  double-sided  bill¬ 
boards  driving  the  highways  of  America," 
Nightingale  says.  'We  want  to  see  whether  we 


marketing  manager  for  his  department,  who'd  be 
responsible  for  developing  a  stronger  bond 
between  Schneider  and  its  drivers,  which  would 
ideally  h  elp  reduce  turnover. 

Fliss  says  that  Schneider' s  turnover  is  half  the 
industry  average,  but  that  any  decrease  trans¬ 
lates  into  lower  operating  costs  for  the  company. 
"It's  a  huge  cost  area  for  us,  so  anyth  ing  we  can  do 
to  make  the  company,  and  the  driving  lifestyle, 
more  appealing  is  important,"  he  says.  One  ini¬ 
tiative  involved  giving  drivers  a  way  to  access 
e-mail  while  on  the  road  (but  not  at  the  wheel). 

For  recruitment,  Nightingale  is  also  planning 
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features,  -tom  nightingale 

people  ought  to  be  armed  with  case  studies  to 
help  them  sell  to  various  industries. 

'Why  don't  we  do  a  Ford  one?"  Brian  Han¬ 
cock  asks. 

'We  drafted  one,"  Nightingale  says.  "I  don't 
think  we  ever  got  it  signed  off."  Hancock  indi¬ 
cates  that  he'd  like  to  see  that  happen,  and  soon. 

It's  crucial  to  try  to  improve  service  in  areas 
where  there  are  complaints,  Nightingale  says. 
For  example,  customers  reported  the  lowest 
satisfaction  with  a  division  called  Schneider 
Payment  Services,  which  audits  shipments  to 
make  sure  invoices  match  the  contracted 
rates,  then  pays  the  bill.  Schneider  bought  the 
company  that  eventually  became  Payment 
Services  in  2002. 

Nightingale's  opinion  is  that  Schneider 
plastered  its  brand  on  the  newly  acquired  com¬ 
pany  too  quickly,  before  making  sure  its  serv¬ 
ice  levels  were  adequate.  "If  we  had  it  to  do 
over  again,"  he  says,  "we  probably  would've 
waited  awhile." 

By  the  end  of  the  meeting,  alittleafterlOa.m., 
it  seems  Nightingale  has  found  an  ally  in  Gross. 
'We've  been  an  internally  focused  organization," 
Gross  says.  "But  customers  don't  care  about  our 
internal  structure,  our  P&L.  If  we  could  ever  get 
away  from  that,  we  could  be  really  dangerous. 
We've  got  to  sell  benefits."  Turning  to  Nightin¬ 
gale,  he  adds,  "The  mountain  you've  got  to  climb 
is  internal,  not  external." 


can  make  them  work  harder  for  us."  He'll  visit  3M 
next  week  to  look  at  several  mocked-up  trailers. 

He's  still  learning  how  the  business  works  and 
building  out  his  marketing  team.  Before  the 
Fourth  of  July,  he  accompanied  CEO  Lofgren  to 
Schneider-owned  truck  stops  in  Gary,  Ind.,  and 
Indianapolis.  Nightingale,  Lofgren  and  several 
other  Schneider  execs  pumped  gas  and  washed 
windshields  for  the  drivers.  "It's  not  too  differ¬ 
ent  from  gassing  up  your  car,  except  it  takes 
longer,  and  there  are  two  tanks,"  he  explains.  "It's 
a  way  to  let  them  know  we  appreciate  what  they 
do."  It  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  hear  a  litany 
ofgripes  from  the  truck  drivers.  "The  most  com¬ 
mon  are  that  they  want  to  be  paid  more,  and  they 
want  to  have  more  time  at  home. 

"It's  a  very  challenging  lifestyle,  being  on  the 
road  for  two  weeks  at  a  shot,"  Nightingale  says. 
Pay  starts  at  around  $31,000,  and  while  on  duty, 
drivers  are  allowed  to  be  behind  the  wheel  for  as 
many  as  1 1  hours,  and  may  also  do  three  hours  of 
other  work,  such  as  loading  and  unloading 
freight,  each  day.  How  bad  is  the  driver  shortage? 
N ightingale  says  the  company  turns  down  "hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars"  of  business  every 
day  because  it  doesn't  have  enough  drivers.  'We'd 
hire  a  thousand  drivers  tomorrow  if  we  could." 

N  ightingale  thinks  the  company  could  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  communicating  with  its  drivers;  as  it  is,  all 
they  receive  is  a  monthly  newsletter  and  their 
paychecks.  He's  planning  to  hire  a  relationship 


to  put  up  a  large  LED  sign  on  the  edge  of  the  Green 
Bay  Driver  Training  Center's  property.  Visible 
from  a  major  highway,  the  sign  primarily  would 
be  used  to  attract  new  drivers.  Already,  the  com¬ 
pany  gathers  detailed  data  about  which  recruit¬ 
ment  strategies  work — and  which  don't.  Radio 
ads  on  a  country  music  station  in  London,  ICy., 
have  proven  most  effective  in  that  market;  but 
in  Green  Bay,  Schneider's  recruitment  ads  run 
primarily  on  a  classic  rock  station.  In  print,  the 
company  has  22  different  themes  for  its  recruit¬ 
ing  ads,  including  advancement  opportunities, 
independence  and  post-military  careers. 

Schneider  isn't  the  only  company  having 
trouble  supplying  enough  freight  capacity  to  its 
customers,  however — it's  an  industrywide 
issue.  So  Nightingale  is  sponsoring  and  helping 
to  organize  a  summit  on  the  capacity  problem, 
which  will  be  held  this  fall  at  Georgia  Tech.  "It's 
important  for  customers  to  see  us  as  a  thought 
leader  in  the  industry,"  he  says.  (Last  year,  the 
company  sponsored  a  similar  event  on  new 
hours-of-service  regulations,  which  limit  the 
hours  drivers  can  work  and  subsequently 
increases  costs  for  Schneider's  customers. 
Nightingale,  says  Fliss,  "positioned  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  thought  leader,  which  was  some¬ 
thing  new  for  us,  and  helped  our  customers 
understand  what  was  happening.") 

For  Schneider,  there  is  a  direct  link  between 
brand  equity  and  dedicated,  well-trained 
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drivers.  Few  things  can  damage  the  brand  quite 
like  a  chronically  late  driver — or  one  who 
causes  an  accident. 

Nightingale's  final  two  meetings  of  the  day 
are  back  at  headquarters,  in  a  conference  room 
overlooking  the  24/7  customer  service  floor, 
where  several-hundred  employees  work  from 
cubicles  answering  customer  calls  and  e-mails, 
and  dispatching  drivers  to  pick  up  freight. 

The  first  meeting  deals  with  the  "corporate 
brand  hierarchy,"  a  work-in-progress  that  looks 
like  an  org  chart,  with  the  dominant  Schneider 
brand  at  the  top,  and  four  tiers  of  subsidiary 
brands  beneath  that,  like  Schneider  Payment 
Services  and  Schneider  Same  Day,  a  potential 
product  offering.  Nightingale  debates  with  Joe 
Langer,  Schneider's  director  of  marketing  and 
communications,  and  the  team  from  PBK 
whether  all  the  changes  should  be  made  at  once 
or  in  two  stages.  There  are  two  separate  "corpo¬ 
rate  brand  hierarchy"  handouts:  one  that  looks 
at  changes  Nightingale  is  proposing  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  collection  of  brands  at  the  end  of  one  year 
and  another  that  looks  at  a  three-year  time  frame. 

"I  think,  from  my  18  months  here,  that  this 
organization  does  things  best  with  gradual 
steps,"  Nightingale  says.  "We  can't  digest  that 
much  change  all  at  once." 

But  Langer  has  a  different  view:  "My  strat¬ 
egy  wouldn't  be  to  take  this  intermediate  step," 
he  says.  "But  to  go  all  the  way,  right  away." 


PBK's  Goldberg  agrees.  "You're going  to  expend 
a  lot  of  energy  getting  to  the  first  step — and 
encountering  a  lot  of  resistance — and  then  you'll 
have  to  do  it  again  for  the  three-year  changes." 

N ightingale  takes  the  divergent  views  under 
advisement.  But  everyone  seems  to  agree  with 
Kemp  from  PBK  when  he  points  out  that  the  org 
chart  representation  of  the  new  brand  hierarchy 
could  spark  negative  reactions.  "What  will  make 
it  a  hard  sell  when  you  present  this  to  the  man¬ 
agement  team  is  that  people  will  think  you're 
talking  about  a  re-org,"  Kemp  says.  "People  will 
think  it's  about  reporting  relationships,  not  how 
the  brands  relate  to  each  other." 

The  last  scheduled  meeting  of  the  day  begins 
at  2: 1 0  p.m.,  when  four  executives  from  Schnei¬ 
der  Intermodal  file  into  the  conference  room 
(intermodal  service  involves  moving  freight 
between  any  two  types  of  transport,  which  for 
Schneider  is  primarily  truck  and  rail).  The 
intermodal  business  is  one  of  the  units  that 
N ightingale  wants  to  re-brand.  Since  it  involves 
putting  trailers  on  top  of  flatbed  rail  cars,  his 
opening  suggestion  is  Schneider  TruckRail. 
According  to  his  customer  research,  when  cus- 
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tomers  hear  the  term  "intermodal"  they  think 
slow,  unreliable,  lower  cost  and  not  trackable. 
But  Schneider  does  offer  tracking  for  some  of 
its  intermodal  services,  and  it  wants  to  empha¬ 
size  its  speed  and  reliability,  relative  to  inter¬ 
modal  competitors. 

"T ruckRail  is  a  descriptive  term,"  N ightingale 
says.  'We  own  it  already,  and  someone  outside 
the  industry  would  understand  what  it  means." 

"I  can't  argue  with  anything  you've  said 
about  TruckRail,"  responds  Brian  Bowers, 
general  manager  of  the  Intermodal  Services 
division.  "But  I  get  as  excited  about  TruckRail 
as  I  do  about  Intermodal.  'Rail'  has  as  many  neg¬ 
ative  connotations  as  intermodal.  It  doesn't 
have  very  much  sizzle  to  it." 

Someone  else  suggests  "multimodal"  because 
some  of  the  division's  freight  may  travel  by  ship 
someday — and  who  knows  what  could  happen 
in  the  future.  TruckRail  feels  limiting.  "Opti- 
modal"  is  offered  for  consideration  too. 

"We  can  get  creative  on  it  and  brainstorm  a 
long  list  of  names,"  Nightingale  says.  "But  it's  a 
question  of  investment:  How  much  do  you 
want  to  spend?"  As  the  meeting  wraps  up. 
Nightingale  promises  to  schedule  another  meet¬ 
ing  later  in  July  to  propose  some  other  names  for 
the  group  and  its  three  product  offerings. 

Heading  back  to  his  office  after  the  meeting, 
Nightingale  admits  he's  a  bit  disappointed 
about  the  outcome.  "I  wanted  to  get  TruckRail 
out  there  for  their  reaction,"  he  says.  "Would  I 
have  liked  them  to  have  said,  'That's  genius'? 
Sure.  That  would've  been  quick  and  easy." 

He  acknowledges  that  being  a  S3  billion  com¬ 
pany's  first  marketing  missionary  isn't  easy.  No 
one  at  Schneider  is  used  to  coordinating  things 
with  a  central  marketing  authority,  and  some 
wonder  why,  given  the  company's  history  of  suc¬ 
cess  over  the  long  haul,  they  ought  to  start  now. 

"Even  before  Tom  got  here,  we'd  started  to 
explain  to  our  people  how  important  it  is  that 
we  get  more  consistent  with  the  brand,"  says 
Fliss.  "And  we  haven't  always  been  as  clear 
with  our  messages  to  the  market  as  we  want  to 
be."  But  both  Nightingale  and  Fliss  know  that 
they  have  only  just  started  to  warm  up  the  mar¬ 
keting  engines  at  Schneider;  the  real  work  still 
lies  ahead. 

"We  still  have  not  fixed  this  thing,"  Nightin¬ 
gale  says.  "We're  still  in  the  'before'  picture.  And 
I  would  really  love  to  be  in  the  'after' picture."  • 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Boston.  Send 
comments  on  this  story  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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Karen  Haefling,  CMO  at  KeyCorp, 
says  there's  a  new  accountability 
in  marketing  that  hasn't  been 
there  in  the  past.  "Companies  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  it's 
important  for  their  marketing 
strategies  be  aligned  with  their 
business  strategies,"  she  says. 
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It's  ti  me  for  ma  rketi  ng  to  sta  nd  u  p 
and  be  counted.  Literally.  As  one 
Chinese  proverb  reminds  us: 

The  person  who  says  it  cannot  be 
done  should  not  interrupt  the 


.  By  Elaine  M.  Cummings 


Nostalgic  for  the  '90S?  Don't  be.  Sure,  everything  seemed  so 
simple  back  then.  As  long  as  the  stock  was  high  and  the  market  cap 
was  growing,  everyone  was  happy.  The  only  metric  that  mattered 
was  shareholder  value. 

You  knew  it  couldn't  last,  but  you  played  along,  thankf  ul  for  a 
deep  pool  of  marketing  resources  and  a  wink  and  a  nod  around  ROI. 
But  when  the  bubble  burst  and  the  economy  tanked,  an  old  word 
crept  back  into  the  lexicon:  accountability. 
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Certainly,  you  already  had  plenty 
of  metrics  in  place,  particularly  those 
of  you  at  larger  organizations  well 
schooled  in  tracking  sales  leads,  mar¬ 
ket  share  and  CPM.  But  these  pockets 
of  performance  measures  don't  pro¬ 
vide  the  big  picture  senior  managers 
are  now  seeking.  What  you  lacked 
was  a  way  to  measure — and  commu¬ 
nicate — the  overall  effectiveness  of 
your  marketing  organization. 

So,  as  bottom  lines  were  scruti¬ 
nized  and  budgets  slashed,  marketing 
became  an  easy  target  because  it  was 
the  least  accountable.  With  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  relying  on  traditional  mar¬ 
keting  metrics — those  that  were 
easily  measured  but  not  necessarily 
the  most  important  to  the  business — 
marketing  was  slow  to  respond  to  the 
ROI  challenge.  Until  now. 

"I've  always  felt  that  marketing 
drove  profitable  revenues,"  says 
Karen  Haefling,  CMO  at  Cleveland- 
based  KeyCorp,  the  parent  company 
of  financial  services  firm  KeyBank. 

"But  now  there's  a  new  accountability 
in  marketing  that  hasn't  been  there  in 
the  past.  Companies  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it's  important  for  their 
marketing  strategies  be  aligned  with 
their  business  strategies." 

Haefling  is  one  of  the  CMOs  who 
gets  it.  She  understands  the  need  to 
guide  her  staff  through  the  difficult  changes 
required  to  bring  more  discipline  to  every  facet 
of  marketing.  'We  know  that  measuring  the 
effect  marketing  has  on  a  company's  bottom  line 
is  not  something  that  can  be  achieved  simply  by 
popping  in  the  software  dujour,"  says  Haefling. 

What  she  and  others  also  know  is  that  there's 
an  urgency  to  get  it  done — and  done  right — 
in  order  to  gain  competitive  advantage  and 
improve  company  performance.  "I  feel  the 
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In  the  end,  you  exist  to  grow  the  business  ThecEo 

has  to  spend  time  on  marketing  strategy,  and  the  CMO  has  to 
be  closely  aligned  with  finance  "  -Yellow  Roadway  cmo  Gregory  Reid 


pressures  to  deliver  financial  results  like  every¬ 
body  else,"  says  Colin  Sabol,  general  manager  of 
marketing  at  GE  Infrastructure  in  Trevose,  Pa. 
"The  good  news  is  that  marketing  is  no  longer 
seen  as  a  support  function.  We're  now  in  the 
game.  We're  part  of  the  daily  rhythm  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  business." 

Welcome,  then,  to  the  new  world  of  market¬ 
ing  metrics,  one  that  requires  a  more  strategic 
perspective  of  marketing  effectiveness,  pre¬ 


sented  in  ways  that  the  CEO  and  CFO  can 
understand.  The  road  ahead  offers  both  prom¬ 
ise  and  peril  for  marketing  leaders,  with  ROI  as 
the  primary  driver.  Doing  it  right  means  that 
CMOs  will  be  better  positioned  to  request  addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  new  initiatives  and  to  fend  off 
attempts  to  slash  what  were  previously  per¬ 
ceived  as  discretionary  expenses. 

Unfortunately,  the  main  problem  with  mar¬ 
keting  ROI  is  that  there  is  no  consensus  about 


SLOW  TO  BUY  INTO  the 
metrics  madness,  CMOs  are 
now  ready  to  measure.  But 
no  one  said  it  was  going 
to  be  easy. 


Almost 


...More  than 


...And  more  than 


50%  40%  33% 


say  ROI  data 
is  hard  to  obtain. 


say  it  isn’t 
granular  enough... 


say  it  isn’t  timely 
enough. 

SOURCE:  ANA/FORRESTER  RESEARCH  SURVEY 
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what  the  term  actually  means.  Everyone 
agrees  ROI  has  a  place;  no  one  can  agree 
about  where  that  place  is. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  (ANA)  and  Forrester 
Research  highlighted  the  challenge  in  strik¬ 
ing  terms:  78  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
measuring  the  sales  impact  of  marketing 
was  difficult,  and  most  couldn't  even  agree 
on  the  definition  of  ROI  (see  "Defining 
Moments,"  at  right).  "Measurement  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  the  hardest  task  in  managing  mar¬ 
keting  campaigns,"  says  Jim  Nail,  principal 
analyst  at  Forrester. 

"ROI  techniques  can  help  assess  how 
other  critical  marketing  metrics  that  cap¬ 
ture  customer  perceptions  and  behaviors 
lead  to  a  change  in  long-term  customer 
value,"  says  James  Lenskold,  president  of 
the  Lenskold  Group  and  author  of  Market¬ 
ing  ROI:  The  Path  to  Campaign,  Customer, 
and  Corporate  Profitability.  "Without  the 
ROI  measure,  decisions  such  as  improving 
customer  relationships  and  loyalty  cannot 
effectively  guide  marketing  investments 
and  maximize  profits." 

In  addition  to  ROI,  metrics  should  include 
key  performance  indicators  that  are  pre¬ 
dictive  of  future  performance  and  brand 
health,  and  insight  about  why  strategies  are 
or  are  not  working.  "But  ROI  is  the  ultimate 
measure  for  guiding  marketing  invest¬ 
ments,  because  every  marketing  decision 
affects  a  company's  ability  to  generate  prof¬ 
itable  sales,"  says  Lenskold. 

Unfortunately,  many  companies  still 
don't  have  a  clear  picture  of  their  overall 
marketing  performance,  "which  may  be 
why  they  cannot  assess  it,"  says  Tim 
Ambler,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  London  Busi¬ 
ness  School  and  author  of  Marketing  and  the 
Bottom  Line.  "They  prefer  to  fumble  around 
in  the  dark.  But  they  may  not  like  what  they 
see  when  the  lights  go  on." 

Many  CMOs  struggle  with  how  to  success¬ 
fully  make  the  transition  to  measurement 
programs  without  disrupting  campaigns 
and  strategies  that  seem  to  be  working 
effectively.  Many  of  these  programs  lack  the 
supporting  expertise  in  finance  and  analyt¬ 
ics  required  to  capture  more  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  value.  "Money  is  being  left  on  the  table," 
says  Lenskold,  "and  that's  profit  that  could 
be  going  directly  to  the  bottom  line." 

The  key  to  developing  a  better  focus 


DEFINING  MOMENTS 

ARMED  WITH  TECHNOLOGY, 
analytics  and  data,  CMOS  still 
find  it  hard  to  measure  a  return 
on  marketing  investment— or 
ROMI— in  a  standard  way. 

"There's  no  consistency,"  says 
Bob  Liodice,  CEO  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers, 

"but  research  shows  a  clear 
trend.  Marketers  are  interested 
in  applying  more  sophisticated 
techniques  to  find  it." 

ROMI  is  generally  defined  as  the 
revenue  generated  by  a  market¬ 
ing  program  divided  by  the  cost  of 
that  program  at  a  given  risk  level. 


How  does  your  company's 
definition  of  ROMI  match 
those  surveyed? 

Incremental  sales 

1  revenue  generated  by 
marketing  activities 

66% 

Changes  in  brand 
awareness 

57% 

Total  sales  revenue 
generated  by 
marketing  activities 

55% 

Changes  in  purchase 
intention 

55% 

Changes  in  attitudes 
toward  the  brand 

51% 

ji  Changes  in 
market  share 

49% 

Number  of 
leads  generated 

40% 

|  SOURCE:  ANA/FORRESTER  RESEARCH  SURVEY  | 

around  marketing  ROI  efforts,  most  practi¬ 
tioners  and  experts  agree,  is  to  begin  with 
the  objective,  not  the  tools.  "Start  with  an 
end  in  mind,  and  find  a  way  to  measure  it," 
says  You  Mon  Tsang,  founder  and  CMO  of 
Biz360  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

"You  don't  need  to  measure  everything 
just  because  you  can,"  says  Kristin  Zhivago, 
author  of  the  book  Ri  vers  ofReven  ue:  What  to 
Do  When  the  Money  Stops  Flowing.  "You  need 
to  prioritize.  To  go  from  here  to  there  in  my 
car,  I  don't  need  to  lcno w  the  temperature  of 
the  windshield  washer  fluid,  but  oil  pressure 
is  pretty  important.  And  the  gas  gauge  is 
even  more  critical." 

In  other  words,  don't  implement  a  series 
of  random  metrics  just  because  they  sound 
important.  "Sometimes  you  end  up  measur¬ 
ing  the  activity  and  not  the  outcome,"  says 
Sergio  Zyman,  former  CMO  at  Coca-Cola 
and  author  of  The  End  of  Marketing  as  We 
Know  It.  "In  the  end,  it  doesn't  matter  how 
much  you're  spending  to  increase  airline 
ticket  sales  if  those  dollars  are  aimed  at  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  afraid  to  fly." 

The  challenge  at  many  companies  is  get¬ 
ting  historically  decentralized  marketing 
groups  to  agree  on  a  common  set  of  metrics. 
That's  where  the  CMO  comes  in.  'We  all 
have  limited  financial  resources,"  says  GE's 
Sabol.  "It's  not  fiscally  efficient  to  expect 
separate  IT  support  for  each  unit.  Likewise, 
it's  better  to  consolidate  marketing  around 
one  set  of  metrics." 

Tyco,  as  it  picks  up  the  pieces  from  its 
scandal-plagued  past,  has  slowly  integrated 
pieces  of  a  marketing  function  that  once  had 
been  fully  decentralized.  We  used  to  have 
50  different  PR  firms  for  Tyco,"  says  Charlie 
Young,  CMO  at  the  Princeton,  N.J.,  company. 
"There's  simply  no  way  that  50  firms  can 
become  engaged  around  a  single  topic  and 
not  add  their  own  spin."  The  solution?  "We 
consolidated  and  coordinated  our  efforts. 
We  eliminated  the  wasted  effort." 

STARTING  POINT 

The  key  to  finding  the  right  metrics — and 
establishing  accountability — is  to  start 
with  an  understanding  of  the  company's 
overall  objectives  and  then  link  a  set  of 
strategic  goals  to  them,  says  Gregory  Reid, 
CMO  at  Yellow  Roadway  in  Overland  Park, 
Kan.  "To  do  that,  you  need  to  look  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  benchmarking  that  you  already 
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have,"  he  says.  "Understand  where 
you  are  and  find  the  metrics  that  will 
be  most  important  to  evaluate  where 
you're  going." 

Reid  began  tracking  marketing's 
impact  on  ROI  when  he  was  with  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble.  "P&G  taught  me  to  think 
about  marketing  impact,  predictabil¬ 
ity  and  ROI,"  he  says.  "I've  taken  those 
concepts  to  every  organization  that 
I've  been  with  subsequently." 

Marketing's  historic  lack  of  com¬ 
prehensive  measurement,  Reid  says, 
fueled  perceptions  that  the  market¬ 
ing  group  was  not  important  in 
setting  a  company's  strategic  direc¬ 
tion.  But  those  perceptions  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  change.  "It  wasn't  that  you 
couldn't  [measure  marketing  effec¬ 
tiveness]  before,"  he  says.  "Technol¬ 
ogy  certainly  makes  it  easier  now, 
but  it's  always  been  possible.  What 
we  have  now  is  an  appreciation  for  the 
importance  of  measuring  the  imp  act 
of  marketing  programs." 

So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise, 

Reid  adds,  that  companies  showing 
a  commitment  to  measuring  market¬ 
ing  tend  to  be  better  at  delivering 
profitable  revenue  growth.  "Finan¬ 
cial  measures  are  the  primary  way  to 
track  results,"  Reid  says,  "but  in  the 
end,  the  entire  organization  exists  in 
order  to  profitably  grow  the  business 
and  increase  the  return  to  its  share¬ 
holders.  So  it's  important  that  the 
CMO  is  closely  aligned  with  the  CEO 
and  the  CFO  when  it  comes  to  mar¬ 
keting  strategy." 

GE,  whose  culture  is  defined  by 
measuring  quality  using  techniques 
such  as  Six  Sigma,  has  extended  those 
activities  to  the  marketing  function.  When 
Sabol  measures  customer  retention  rates,  he 
demonstrates  in  financial  terms  the  investment 
necessary  to  acquire  a  new  customer.  To  track 
customer  satisfaction,  GE  performs  weekly 
"Voice  of  Our  Customer"  surveys  that  ask  a  ran¬ 
dom  sample  of  customers  in  specific  product 
and  industry  segments  about  such  issues  as  pric¬ 
ing,  value  and  delivery. 

GE  also  uses  metrics  around  new  product 
introductions.  "Every  year,  I  target  the 
amounts  of  revenue  and  gross  profits  we'll 
achieve,"  says  Sabol.  "If  I  achieve  my  goals, 
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I  ensure  product  line  vitality  and  higher  gross 
margins,  which  in  turn  drives  higher  ROI." 

Sabol  admits  that  when  it  comes  to  measur¬ 
ing  impact,  marketing  faces  some  unique 
challenges.  "Alone,  ROI  cannot  be  used  as 
an  effective  measurement  tool  for  marketing 
because  the  value  of  relationships,  attitude, 
brand  awareness  and  reputation  are  difficult 
to  calculate  in  financial  terms,"  says  Sabol.  "It's 
not  so  easy  to  tie  marketing  to  the  income  state¬ 
ment  because  we  own  only  portions  of  it.  But 
ultimately  we  know  that  premier  marketing 
drives  premium  returns." 
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HELP  ME  HELP  YOU 

At  KeyBank,  marketing's  traditional  commu¬ 
nications  role  has  morphed  into  a  far  more 
strategic  position.  "Operations  knows  that  met¬ 
rics  will  help  us  help  them,"  says  Haefling,  who 
has  spent  much  of  her  25-year  career  working 
on  ways  to  improve  marketing  metrics. 
"Frankly,  if  you  can't  show  some  measure  of 
worth — whether  financial  or  value-added— 
you  shouldn't  be  doing  it." 

KeyBank  focuses  on  various  metrics— acqui¬ 
sition  rates,  conversion  rates,  ROI — as  they 
relate  to  each  marketing  initiative.  "I  can  also 
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measure  the  quantitative  impact  of  per¬ 
formance  activities,"  says  Haefling.  "Did  the 
call  get  made  in  two  days?  Or  did  we  have 
more  success  when  a  sales  call  was  preceded 
by  a  mailing?"  In  the  past.  Key  Bank  had  only 
high-level  research  surveys  on  satisfaction 
and  loyalty.  "Now,  with  a  rich  client  data 
warehouse  and  powerful  campaign  man¬ 
agement  tools,  we  can  pinpoint  the  actual 
effects  of  specific  actions  for  specific  clients," 
she  says. 

Haefling  also  looks  to  quantify  softer 
measures:  What  was  the  customer's  reaction? 
What  was  his  or  her  preference?  How  does 
the  bank  compare  with  its  competitors?  "I  do 
that  by  taking  surveys  or  looking  at  refer¬ 
rals,"  she  says. 

The  methods  are  not  new,  but  KeyBank's 
use  of  them  is,  Haefling  claims.  "When  we 
know  the  perceptions  of  our  clients  and  the 
underlying  drivers  of  those  perceptions," 
she  says,  "we  can  use  them  to  design  new 
strategies  that  can  be  tested  with  a  specific 
set  of  clients  to  see  if  their  actual  purchase 
behavior  changes." 

The  longer  KeyBank  measures  and  tests 
its  data,  the  smarter  it  gets.  The  company 
has  tracked  detailed  marketing  costs  at  the 
project  level  for  seven  years.  It  regularly 
evaluates  the  impact  of  certain  marketing 
tactics  on  individual  projects.  And  it  has 
built  statistical  models  for  various  products 
using  data  on  client  behavior  and  drivers 
of  demand.  "It's  a  continuous-improvement 
approach,"  says  Haefling.  "We've  created  an 
overall  Marketing  Scorecard  that  measures 
both  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our 
initiatives  and  our  entire  marketing  organi¬ 
zation  against  preset  goals  derived  from 
internal  and  external  benchmarks.  Then  we 
can  test  against  and  learn  from  the  activities 
we  measure." 

Haefling  presents  the  findings  to  execu¬ 
tives  on  a  quarterly  basis,  but  individual  ini¬ 
tiatives  are  reviewed  much  more  frequently 
with  the  relevant  business  unit.  At  budget 
time,  she  relies  heavily  on  such  measures  to 
make  a  case  for  resources.  "This  is  a  journey," 
she  says,  "that  requires  good  data,  strong  ana¬ 
lytics,  flexible  tools  and,  most  of  all,  a  mind¬ 
set  to  measure." 

Tyco  also  thinks  in  terms  of  Six  Sigma  tools 
to  connect  marketing's  goals  back  to  its  busi¬ 
ness's  goals.  "In  the  past,  a  lot  of  great  work 
seemed  soft — easy  to  question  and,  therefore, 
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Marketing  and  the  Bottom  Line:  The 
Marketing  Metrics  to  Pump  up  Cash  Flow 
By  Tim  Ambler  (Prentice  Hall,  2003) 

Boards  devote  nine  times  more  attention  to  count¬ 
ing  cash  flow  than  to  wondering  where  it  comes 
from.  Ambler  analyzes  the  impact  marketing  has  on 
the  financial  well-being  of  a  company  and  tells  how 
to  design  metrics  that  make  marketing  more 
accountable  for  what  it  does. 

Marketing  ROI:  The  Path  to  Campaign, 
Customer,  and  Corporate  Profitability 
By  James  D.  Lenskold  (McGraw-Hill,  2003) 

Marketing  is  an  integral  component  of  any  com¬ 
pany's  profitability  (or  lack  thereof),  and  executives 
should  expect  a  measureable  ROMl  just  as  they  do 
for  any  other  essential  expenditures.  Lenskold  pro¬ 
vides  a  formula  that  can  be  adapted  to  match  each 
company's  operational  and  financial  requirements. 

Return  on  Marketing  Investment: 

Demand  More  from  your  Marketing 
and  Sales  Investment 
By  Guy  Powell  (RPl  Press,  2003) 

in  the  past,  marketing  only  had  to  generate  leads, 
improve  brand  awareness  or  develop  flashy  graphics. 
Now  executives  are  challenged  to  generate  revenue 
and  "meet  the  numbers." This  book  is  a  tool  for  CMOS 
lookingto  improve  theirability  to  produce  real  results 
in  revenue  growth. 

Enterprise  Marketing  Management: 

The  New  Science  of  Marketing 
By  Dave  Sutton  and  Tom  Klein 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons,  2003) 

This  manifesto  gives  CMOS  the  know-how  to  create 
marketing  that  works.  Sutton  and  Klein  provide  a  clear 
path  for  creatinga  compelling,  data-driven  brand 
position  that  puts  ROI  at  the  center  of  everything  that 
marketing  does. 

The  End  of  Advertising  as  We  Know  It 
By  Sergio  Zyman  (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  2002) 

in  a  follow-up  to  his  bestseller,  the  former  CMO  of 
Coca-Cola  challenges  advertising  to  answerto  the 
bottom  line.  Backed  by  case  studies,  Zyman  reinvents 
advertising  as  a  scientific  process  in  which  every 
expenditure  generates  a  return. 


easy  to  eliminate,"  says  Young.  "Marketing  dollars 
got  redirected  because  the  measurement  of  them 
was  not  so  rigorous. 

"Our  goal  now  is  to  make  sure  we  have  solid  met¬ 
rics  from  which  we  can  pull  analytics,"  adds  Young, 
"and  we  try  to  have  a  metric  for  everything  that  we 
do.  It's  a  powerful  way  to  ensure  a  Unear  effort." 

Young  is  a  big  fan  of  of  using  Six  Sigma  techniques 


to  measure — and  improve — marketing  per¬ 
formance.  "The  methodology  is  agnostic  to 
the  area  of  discipline  in  which  it  is  per¬ 
formed,"  he  says.  "It's  as  good  for  marketing 
as  it  is  for  manufacturing,  and  it  can  work  for 
everything  if  you  adopt  it  properly  and  con¬ 
dition  your  team  not  to  be  afraid  of  it. 

"It  isn't  possible  to  dunk  the  whole  [mar¬ 
keting]  function  in  Six  Sigma,  but  we  can 
establish  a  set  of  strategic  goals  for  market¬ 
ing  that  are  tied  to  our  CEO's  goals,"  he  says. 

Such  techniques  have  helped  put  market¬ 
ing  on  equal  footing  with  operations  and 
other  departments  at  Tyco.  "Marketing  met¬ 
rics  have  helped  us  save  millions  of  dollars 
at  Tyco,"  he  says.  "We'll  save  in  excess  of 
$5  million  in  general  printing  costs  alone  just 
by  talcing  a  more  granular  look  at  our  printer 
relationships." 

Those  are  the  types  of  numbers  that  can 
help  turn  the  CFO  from  adversary  to  ally — 
a  critical  step  for  the  CMO.  "The  CMO  and 
the  CFO  have  been  like  oil  and  water  in  a  lot 
of  companies,"  says  Yellow  Roadway's  Reid. 
"That's  a  huge  mistake.  Marketing  is  the  one 
function  that  needs  all  others  to  succeed. 
You  need  to  have  a  great  relationship  with 
everyone." 

The  best  way  to  do  that,  many  CMOs 
agree,  is  to  say  it  with  numbers. 

"If  you  want  to  be  an  equal  partner  in  any 
business  endeavor,  you  need  to  bring  some¬ 
thing  to  the  table,"  says  Sabol.  "You  need  to 
be  able  to  measure — and  validate — what 
you're  doing." 

More  CMOs  understand  this;  instead  of 
shying  away  from  the  challenge,  they  are 
embracing  it.  "Strong  marketers  want  to  be 
measured,"  says  Biz  360's  Tsang.  "They're  not 
afraid,  because  they  know  marketing  works." 

Adds  Sabol,  "We  love  this  pressure, 
because  we  know  that  we  generate  an  ROI  as 
high — or  higher — than  other  functions  in 
the  company.  So  bring  it  on."  • 


Managing  Editor  Elaine  M.  Cummings  can  be 
reached  at  cummings@cxo.com. 
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from  the  source  Learn  how  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  your  marketing  efforts  by  asking 
someone  who's  already  doing  it.  Submit  ques¬ 
tions  to  Gregory  Reid,  CMO  of  Yellow  Roadway. 
Details  at  www.cmomagazine.com/printlinks. 
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Historically,  marketers  have  been  early  adopters,  picking  up  on  cultural 

changes  and  leveraging  new  technologies  long  before  other  sectors  do. 
(Ads  appeared  on  the  Internet  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  privatized.)  Alas, 
this  open-mindedness  has  never  done  much  good,  at  least  in  terms  of 
measurable  ROI.  Still,  the  search  to  bring  more  science  to  your  art  con¬ 
tinues.  Here  CMO  looks  at  some  emerging  technologies  and  concepts 
that,  although  they  may  not  change  your  world  today,  raise  some 
intriguing  possibilities  for  the  future. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GREG  MABLY 


EmergingTechnologies 


Internet  Data 


Mining: 


From  a  distance,  the  Internet  looks  like 
a  marketer's  dream  tool.  Regardless  of 
what  you  make  or  sell,  most  of  your 
customers  are  probably  on  the  Net,  and 
many  of  them  are  influencing  the  way 
the  populace  reacts  to  a  campaign,  a 
product  or  the  organization  itself. 

The  challenge  for  marketers  is  to 
focus  on  the  electronic  conversations 

_ I  that  are  relevant  across  a  landscape 

that  is  enormous — and  getting  bigger 
in  a  hurry.  (As  of  this  writing,  a  Google 
search  takes  you  through  about  50  ter¬ 
abytes,  a  number  that  conservative  estimates  suggest  is  increasing  three¬ 
fold  every  two  years.)  Complicating  matters,  the  content  itself  is 
presented  in  a  number  of  formats  (PDF  files  and  the  like)  and  expressed 
in  forms  that  frequently  are  indirect,  offhand  and  slangy. 

Gradually,  however,  companies  are  developing  tools  that  can  wade 
into  this  ocean,  filter  and  sort  the  most  relevant  information,  and  offer 
it  up  as  a  land  of  interactive  reference  book.  Far  more  capable  than  your 
average  search  engine  (the  companies  that  make  them,  such  as  Intel- 
liseelc  or  Fast  or  BrightPlanet,  prefer  to  call  their  products  "search  plat¬ 
forms"),  these  technologies  zip  through  huge  numbers  of  websites, 
blogs,  lists,  groups  and  forums.  They  look  for  descriptions  of  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  products,  services,  marketing  campaigns  and  companies,  eval¬ 
uating  surrounding  text  to  judge  whether  the  terms  are  referred  to 
positively  or  negatively  and  finding  words  that  seem  associated  with 
target  phrases. 

These  platforms  can  help  marketers  measure  how  influential  a  given 
set  of  commentators  is  by  tracking  the  reach  of  their  phrases.  They  can 
get  a  feel  for  how  campaigns  are  working  by  counting  the  number  of 
times  a  key  slogan  is  mentioned,  or  not  mentioned  when  it  ought  to  be, 
given  a  certain  cluster  of  keywords.  "There  isn't  a  day  when  I'm  not 
checking  to  see  whether  our  company  is  being  discussed  in  a  positive  or 
negative  light,"  says  Pete  Blackshaw,  Intelliseek's  CMO.  (You  can  test- 
drive  Intelliseek's  blog  tracker  at  www.blogpulse.com/trend.) 

N  ot  only  can  these  types  of  tools  help  marketers  analyze  perceptions 
around  existing  products  or  services,  they  can  also  be  used  to  plan  future 
campaigns.  Over  a  large  enough  population,  there  is  always  someone,  or 
a  small  group  of  someones,  who  either  knows  about  a  product  before  it 
has  been  announced,  has  guessed  what  it  will  be  or  just  happens  to  be 
talking  about  a  similar  function.  Marketers  understand  the  benefits  of 
monitoring  the  sentiments  of  these  preannouncement  commentators: 
to  see  what  the  complaints  are,  where  the  level  of  enthusiasm  seems  to 
flatten  out,  what  aspects  of  the  product  people  like  and  so  on.  So-called 
buzz-  tracking  tools  can  be  used  to  alter  campaign  strategies. 

These  emerging  search  platforms  and  related  tools  open  a  powerful 
window  into  the  "thinking"  of  the  market.  Internet  data  mining  is  to 
marketing  what  the  Hubble  telescope  is  to  astronomy. 
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Virtual  Worlds: 


We  know  a  bit  about  marketing  in 
this  world;  over  the  next  decade, 
we  may  have  to  learn  to  market  in 
others  as  well.  Virtual  worlds  are 
online  3-D  landscapes  through 
which  users  can  wander,  usually 
with  a  graphic  representation  of 
themselves  (called  an  avatar)  serv¬ 
ing  as  their  persona.  (The  point  of 
the  avatar  is  to  give  other  players 
an  image  to  associate  with  in-game 
communication.)  Over  the  past 
several  years,  roughly  2  dozen  of 
these  worlds  have  appeared;  today 
the  genre  enjoys  a  worldwide  sub¬ 
scription  base  of  about  10  million. 

The  first  generation,  often  called 
multiplayer  online  role-playing 
games,  or  MORPGs,  was  built 
around  stories  or  genres;  players 
adopted  roles  particular  to  a  given 
type  of  character,  like  a  wizard  or  a 
thief.  Last  year,  a  variation 
appeared:  worlds  requiring  no 
roles  beyond  those  we  already 


play.  In  these  social  synthetic 
worlds  (SSWs),  people  go  clubbing 
(in  virtual  clubs),  attend  art  exhibi¬ 
tions,  take  classes,  shop  at  malls, 
build  parks,  sit  in  hot  tubs,  run  tat¬ 
too  parlors,  flirt,  and  make  and  sell 
a  wide  range  of  products  and  serv¬ 
ices,  from  plants  to  cars  to  custom 
body  parts  (for  their  avatars,  of 
course). 

The  key  attraction  of  SSWs  is  a 
radical  reduction  in  the  costs  (time, 
money,  regulatory  hassle)  of  doing 
almost  everything  you  might  have 
fantasized  about  doing  in  real  life- 
designing  and  distributing  a  fashion 
line,  building  a  house,  organizing  a 
rock  concert.  Note  that  these 
games  have  real  economies:  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  circu¬ 
late  in  them  every  month,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  "expa¬ 
triated”  via  various  mechanisms 
into  real  U.S.  dollars. The  concept 
seems  to  be  a  hit.  Robin  Harper, 


senior  vice  president  of  marketing 
and  business  development  at  Lin¬ 
den  Lab,  the  producer  at  Second 
Life,  a  leading  SSW,  reports  her  sub¬ 
scriber  base  is  growing  by  20  per¬ 
cent  per  month.  (The  stores  in  SSWs 
are  fully  automated,  with  all  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  handled  through  inter¬ 
active  forms,  customer-controllable 
signage,  messaging  and  e-mail.  In 
this  regard,  they  might  offer  a  peek 
at  the  future  of  low-cost  retailing, 
online  or  off.) 

These  new  environments  present 
several  marketing  opportunities. 
Justin  Bovington,  CEO  of  Rivers  Run 
Red,  a  marketing  agency  with 
offices  in  Chicago  and  London, 
uploads  products  (usually  clothes) 
into  stores  in  Second  Life,  and  then 
monitors  how  people  buy,  acces¬ 
sorize  and  use  them.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  organizes  in-game  focus  groups 
around  the  designs,  and  contends 
that  the  reactions  he  gets  from  SSW 
players  are  as  useful  as  those  for 
which  he  pays  regular  focus  groups 
$30,000  a  pop.  The  core  attraction  is 
instant  market  feedback  at  any  time 
(SSWs  are  open  24/7). 

Bovington  is  also  taking  his  com¬ 
pany  into  the  business  of  managing 
SSW  access  for  clients.  Rivers  just 
opened  a  Second  Life  store  for  a 
designer  who  is  interested  in  testing 
prospective  designs  by  uploading 
them  into  her  own  virtual  store  and 
seeing  how  they  sell  (see  the  Mrs. 
Jones  section  in  www.spacethink 
dream.com.  "I'm  as  excited  about 
synthetic  worlds  as  I  was  about  the 
Internet,"  Bovington  says. 


Decision  Markets: 
Place  Your  Bets 


Markets  may  not  be  perfect,  but  they  are  certainly  smarter  than  the  alternative — 
namely,  individuals.  Collective  actual  bets  are  a  better  predictor  of  racetrack  outcomes 
than  an  expert's  forecast,  orange  juice  futures  seem  to  understand  the  weather  more 
accurately  than  a  meteorologist,  and  the  number  of  beans  in  ajar  is  usually  guessed  best 
by  taking  the  average  of  all  guesses  than  by  choosing  any  single  one. 

This  underlying  rationale  is  accepted  well  enough  that  we  often  use  existing  mar¬ 
kets  to  guide  decision  making  (for  instance,  by  buying  the  stock  of  market  leaders). 
Now  some  organizations  are  beginning  to  leverage  this  intelligence  from  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  by  organizing  what's  known  as  a  prediction  market — an  exchange  set  up  to  predict 
an  outcome — or,  more  recently,  a  decision  market,  which  is  built  to  guide  managerial 
decisions  based  on  those  predictions.  Newsfutures.com,  a  consulting  service  in  Balti¬ 
more,  has  developed  a  software  platform  for  generating,  operating  and  administering 
prediction  markets.  This  summer,  Dentsu,  Japan's  largest  ad  agency,  began  using  the 
technique  to  forecast  demand  for  advertising  services  and  evaluate  content  (that  is, 
which  content  will  work  better  in  which  market). 

Prediction  sites  first  sprang  up  across  the  Net  during  the  1990s,  accepting  bids  on 
issues  from  election  outcomes  to  box-office  returns.  In  1996,  Hewlett-Packard  piloted 
a  prediction  market  to  generate  a  specific  sales  forecast.  The  market-generated  forecast 
turned  out  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  forecast  prepared  by  the  marketing  manager. 

Last  summer's  controversial  terrorist  futures  market  raised  public  awareness  of  the 
concept  even  further — although  the  Pentagon  quickly  abandoned  the  idea  after  it 
became  public.  Earlier  this  year.  The  New  Yorker's  James  Surowiecki  published  a  well- 
received  book.  The  Wisdom  of  Crowds,  that  described  why  prediction  markets  work:  The 

mechanism  collects  dispersed  and  diffused  expertise  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

Marketers  could  apply  the  concept  by  creating  a 
market  to  gauge  the  success  of  two  potential  ad 
campaigns  (one  emphasizing  style,  the  other 
reliability)  and  then  asking  its  employees  to  bid 
on  which  one  will  be  more  successful.  Marketing 
would  invest  in  the  "winning"  campaign — the  one 
with  the  higher-priced  stock.  EH  Lilly,  Microsoft 
and  Intel  are  among  the  companies  testing  the 
market  concept. 

Despite  these  efforts,  implementing  pre¬ 
diction  and  decision  markets  remains  a 
delicate  issue,  as  it  raises  several  imposing 
questions:  Howshould  the  market  be  defined? 
Who  should  be  invited  to  trade  in  it  (employees 
only,  customers,  partners)?  Should  players  use 
real  money  or  trade  virtual  stock?  Is  it  legal? 

But  here's  a  safe  bet:  Companies  will  continue  to 
kick  the  tires  on  decision  markets  until  they  become 
an  accepted  management  tool.  You  don't  walk  away 
^BI^B  from  a  crystal  ball. 
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N  euromarketing: 

Th  e  IJ1 1  i  m  a  te  Bra  in  Dump 


At  least  since  Vance  Packard's  book  Hidden 
Persuaders  in  1957,  marketing  has  had  an  air 
about  it  of  the  wicked  seducer,  of  harboring  a 
desire  to  reach  through  customers'  resistance 
and  push  their  "buy  button."  The  latest  feeder  of 
these  anxieties  is  called  neuromarketing,  a 
focus  group  tool  that  entails  sliding  subjects 
into  video  magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRI) 
machines,  showing  them  products  and  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns,  and  monitoring  their  brain 
activity.  Figure  out  the  brain  states  associated 
with  buying  the  product  and  then  find  an  ad 
campaign  that  induces  those  states. 

The  heart  of  the  case  for  neuromarketing  is 
that  interviews  are  unreliable.  Subjects  in  focus 
groups  (the  argument  goes)  allow  their  reactions 
to  be  controlled  by  group  dynamics,  express 
themselves  poorly  and  get  bored  easily.  Ques¬ 


tionnaires  fail  to  articulate  key  issues  properly. 
Group  moderators  exert  subtle  cues.  Neuro¬ 
marketing  promises  a  route  around  all  this  noise. 

This  vision  has  inspired  what  seems  to  be  a 
new  marketing  subdiscipline.  The  BrightHouse 
Neurostrategies  Group,  a  marketing  firm  in 
Atlanta,  has  made  neuromarketing  the  center 
of  its  business  model.  DaimlerChrysler  is  fund¬ 
ing  neuroscience  projects  at  the  University  of 
Ulm  in  Germany. The  Ahmanson  Lovelace  Brain 
Mapping  Center  at  UCLA  is  assessing  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  neuromarketing  for  evaluating  political 
ads.  Zack  Lynch,  managing  director  of  Neuro- 
Insights,  a  San  Francisco-based  research  and 
advisory  firm  that  specializes  in  neuromarket¬ 
ing,  believes  that  as  many  as  one  of  every  1 0 
marketing  dollars  eventually  will  be  spent  on 
neuroscience-based  research. 


Neuromarketing  is  not  without  its  critics, 
many  of  whom  argue  that  the  brain  remains  too 
poorly  understood  to  support  such  lofty  ambi¬ 
tions.  Others  contend  there  is  a  more  cost- 
effective  way  to  fix  traditionally  unreliable  focus 
groups,  and  that  is  to  simply  use  a  moderator 
who  is  properly  trained.  In  other  words,  neuro¬ 
marketing  vendors  not  only  have  to  show 
that  the  technology  is  better  than  the  average 
interview,  but  better  enough  than  cheaper 
improvements,  to  justify  the  expense.  The  last 
requirement  may  be  hard  to  meet;  a  video  MRI 
is  an  extremely  pricey  substitute  for  a  pencil. 


Watch  and! .earn 


For  years,  the  security  industry  has  known 
that  the  best  way  to  put  security  guards  to 
sleep  is  to  sit  them  in  front  of  a  half-dozen 
video  screens.  The  way  to  keep  them  alert  is 
to  put  them  on  active  patrol  and  back  them 
up  with  a  system  that  could  filter  the  output 
of  security  cameras,  passing  situations  worth 
investigating  to  the  guard  nearest  at  hand. 
But  that  expertise  has  been  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  "machine  vision,"  and  security 
never  had  the  development  dollars  to  push 
the  technology  to  the  next  level. 

However,  security  spending  changed  dra¬ 
matically  post-9/11,  paving  the  way  for  new 
products,  including  machine  vision  software, 
which  can  do  things  such  as  recognizing  a 
varied  list  of  objects  of  interest,  counting  the 
number  of  people  in  a  group  or  performing 
facial  recognition.  Once  you  have  a  system 
that  can  recognize  objects,  you  can  work  on 
the  behaviors  of  those  objects:  Are  people 
waiting  in  line?  Did  the  subject  jump  a  fence? 

The  potential  contribution  of  this  type  of  automated  object  and  behavior  recog¬ 
nition  to  marketers  is  almost  as  dramatic  as  it  is  for  security  professionals.  Take  the 
work  done  by  Sorensen  Associates,  a  marketing  research  company  in  Troutdale, 
Ore.  About  three  years  ago,  Sorensen  began  retrofitting  stores  (usually  grocers)  with 


systems  that  used  radio  frequency  identification  (RFID)  tags  to 
map  the  motions  of  shopping  carts.  Data  analysis  has  turned  up 
one  fascinating  finding  after  another.  For  example,  the  company 
found  that  given  the  choice,  shoppers  prefer  to  navigate  through 
a  store  counterclockwise.  This  predilection  is  so  strong  that  stores 
with  entrances  on  the  left  (which  force  shoppers  to  move  clock¬ 
wise,  against  the  grain)  tend  to  have  fewer  shoppers  at  a  given 
time  than  those  with  entrances  on  the  right. 

While  current  RFID-based  techniques  require  tags  attached 
to  shopping  carts,  baskets  or  the  products  themselves,  machine 
vision  raises  the  prospect  of  enabling  any  sort  of  facility  to 
develop  the  same  rich  profiles  of  user  interaction,  in  real-time, 
by  distributing  cameras  around  a  floor  and  using  software  to  ana¬ 
lyze  their  output.  Marketing  executives  could  tap  into  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  measure,  for  example,  how  many  customers  walked 
directly  from  one  purchase  to  the  next,  how  many  explored  the 
store  systematically,  how  many  wandered  randomly  and  how 
many  left  without  a  purchase. 

These  types  of  behavior  recognition  programs  are  becoming 
more  prevalent  in  the  security  sector.  Time  will  tell  when  the 
crossover  into  marketing  will  occur.  But  the  potential  is 
enormous.  You  don't  need  Zarathustra  to  tell  you  where  this  is 
leading.  • 


Fred  Hapgood  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  the  Boston  area.  Send  com¬ 
ments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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The  Broadmoor  Hall 

•  Carpeted  Ballroom 

•  25'  Ceiling  Clearance 


18,000  Sq.  Ft. 
Colorado  Hall 


PRE-FUNCTION 


20,000  Sq.  Ft. 
\  International 
.  \  Center 


Perfectly 

UNCONVENTIONAL 


Opening  Fall  2005,  the  new  60,000  sq.  ft 
Broadmoor  Hall  is  the  perfect  place  for 
your  next  tradeshow. 


•  Contract  a  future  show  by  September  2005  and 
you'll  get  this  superb  new  hall  for  the  perfect 
price:  FREE. 

•  Flexible,  pillarless,  carpeted  exhibit  space  with 
ability  to  divide  into  six  breakout  rooms. 

•  Will  accommodate  350  booths  and  the  vast 
majority  of  all  trade  shows. 

•  Increases  total  meeting  and  exhibit  space  to 
175,000  square  feet. 


The  Broadmoor  Event  Center 


For  more  information,  call  Mike  Dimond  or 
John  Washko  at  800-633-7711. 

BOOK  NOW  AT  WWW.BROADMOOR.COM. 
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What  Ails  Marketing? 

Marketing  faces  two  key  crises:  an  iden¬ 
tity  crisis  in  defining  its  role  within  an 
organization  and  an  accountability  crisis 
in  demonstrating  the  value  of  marketing 
to  the  organization. 

The  role  of  marketing.  Marketing  often 
plays  the  highly  circumscribed  role  of 
marketing  communications.  Few  marketing 
departments  are  meaningfully  involved 
in  formulating  corporate  strategy,  design¬ 
ing  offerings  and  managing  partnerships. 
Recently,  I  spoke  with  my  colleague  Phil 
Ko  tier,  professor  of  international  marketing 
at  Northwestern  University's  Kellogg  School 
of  Management  and  the  author  of  30  books. 
He  told  me  about  a  conversation  he  had  had 
with  a  vice  president  of  marketing  at  a  major 
airline.  Phil  asked  him  what  his  job  entailed. 
Did  he  control  pricing? 

"Not  really,"  the  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  replied.  "That's  the  yield  management 
department." 

Did  he  control  where  and  how  often  the 
airline  flies  or  the  classes  of  service  it  offers? 

"Not  really — that's  the  flight  scheduling 
department." 

Did  he  control  the  services  that  the  air¬ 
line  provides  its  customers  on  the  ground? 

"Not  really — that's  the  operations  depart¬ 
ment." 

So  what  exactly  did  he  control? 

"Well,"  he  told  Phil,  "I  run  advertising  and 
the  frequent-flyer  program." 

I  suspect  that  this  is  the  case  with  most 
companies,  with  marketing  becoming 
synonymous  with  marketing  communica¬ 
tions — and  that,  too,  after  products  have 
already  been  developed.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  consumer  packaged  goods 
arena,  but  even  there,  the  rising  power  of 
retailers  and  the  shift  in  marketing  dollars 
to  promotions  stands  to  make  marketing  the 
"discipline  of  cents-off  coupons,"  in  the 
words  of  my  colleague  Don  Lehmann  from 
Columbia  University. 

The  value  of  marketing.  Marketing  faces 
a  crisis  of  accountability  as  CEOs  and  CFOs 
legitimately  question  the  return  they  get 
on  their  marketing  investments.  Not 
much  has  changed  since  John  Wanamaker, 
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ITH  APOLOGIES  TO  CHARLES  DICKENS,  these  are  the  best  of 
times  for  marketing,  and  these  are  the  worst  of  times  for  mar¬ 
keting.  On  one  hand,  marketing  is  more  important  than  ever  as 
companies  struggle  to  grow  and  differentiate  themselves  from 
competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  marketing  is  being 
called  into  question  in  the  executive  suite.  Marketing  needs  to  reinvent  itself  if  CMOs 
want  to  gain  a  seat  with  their  colleagues  at  the  executive  table.  If  marketing  does  not 
reform  itself,  it  will  face  a  slow  death  of  a  thousand  budget  cuts. 


A  Manifesto  for 
Marketing 

What  ails  the  profession  and  how  to  fix  it 
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founder  of  the  first  department 
store,  made  his  famous  statement: 
"Half  the  money  I  spend  on  advertis¬ 
ing  is  wasted;  the  trouble  is,  I  don't 
know  which  half."  According  to 
David  Pottruck,  CEO  of  Charles 
Schwab  and  a  former  marketing 
head,  CMOs  need  to  speak  the 
language  of  CEOs.  "Almost  all  CEOs 
are  focused  on  revenue  growth,"  he 
says.  "If  you  don't  grow  your  rev¬ 
enues,  you  are  sunk."  According  to 
Pottruck,  while  CEOs  can  clearly  see 
the  benefits  of  paying  salesmen  more 
for  what  they  sell,  the  value  of  mar¬ 
keting  is  often  not  as  clear.  If  CMOs 
are  unable  to  quantify  the  value  of 
marketing,  marketing  budgets  will 
inevitably  get  cut,  and  marketing 
spending  will  gravitate  toward  short¬ 
term  demand  generation  initiatives 
at  the  expense  of  brand-  and  relation- 
ship-building  initiatives. 


Transforming  Marketing 

Marketing  has  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
exalted  position  that  Peter  Drucker 
gave  it  more  than  three  decades  ago 
when  he  declared:  "The  business  has 
two  basic  functions:  marketing  and 
innovation.  Marketing  and  innova¬ 
tion  produce  results;  all  the  rest  are 
costs."  To  claim  the  strategic  high 
ground,  marketing  needs  to  reinvent 
itself.  Here  is  a  seven-point  manifesto 
for  chief  marketing  officers  to  trans¬ 
form  marketing: 


Market  the  marketing  department. 


An  Indian  proverb  says,  "Under  a  bright  lamp,  there  is  great 
darkness."  Marketing  departments  try  hard  to  promote 
organizations'  offerings  to  customers,  but  they  often  do  a 
poor  job  of  marketing  themselves  internally  to  the  leader¬ 
ship  team  and  to  other  departments.  In  my  conversations 
with  developers  at  technology  companies,  I  have  found 
that  very  few  of  them  have  a  clue  about  what  marketers 
do  at  their  organizations.  It  is  the  CMO's  responsibility  to 
communicate  the  "value  proposition"  of  marketing  to 
everyone  in  the  organization.  To  do  this,  CMOs  need  to 
clearly  define  how  marketing  benefits  the  company.  They 
need  to  identify  a  few  key,  high-level  marketing  priorities, 
and  they  need  to  link  these  priorities  to  the  company's 
growth  and  profitability  objectives.  And  CMOs  need  to 
learn  the  languages  of  CFOs,  CEOs  and  R&D. 


REALITY  CHECK 

We  usually  lack  the  resources 
or  time  to  mount  an  effective 
internal  education  campaign; 
we're  so  focused  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  audiences.  We  also  tend  to 
be  a  bit  arrogant  about  our 
role  in  the  organization,  as 
though  everyone  should  know 
and  understand  how  impor¬ 
tant  we  are. 

ZUBIN  BAMJI, 

MARKETING  &  BRAND  OFFICER, 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


Change  the  marketing  mind-set. 


The  traditional  marketing  mind-set  is  one  of 
command-and-control,  which  relies  on  selling  to 
passive  customers  whose  demand  and  perceptions 
can  be  influenced  and  manipulated.  In  an  age 
of  "information  democracy,"  CMOs  need  their 
marketing  organizations  to  embrace  a  connect- 
and-collaborate  mind-set,  in  which  they  work 
with  customers  to  create,  deliver  and  share  value. 
Cocreation  of  value  with  customers  requires  a 
shared  vocabulary,  shared  interests,  shared  plat¬ 
forms  and  shared  trust. 


REALITY  CHECK 

Marketing  is  often  command-and- 
control,  but  it  is  always  connect-and- 
collaborate.  If  it  weren't,  how  would 
you  get  product  development  from 
research  in  packaged  goods?  All 
business  is  collaborative.  It  has  to  be. 

CAROLE  JOHNSON, 

FORMER  EXECUTIVE  VP  OF  MARKETING, 
MONSTER.COM 


Earn  credibility  through  customer  expertise. 


Editor's  note: 

We  shared  Sawhney's  mani¬ 
festo  with  a  handful  of 
marketing  executives  who 
were  eager  to  comment  on  his 
call  to  action.  A  reality  check  is 
included  for  each  of  the  seven 
points  that  follow. 


Marketers  often  complain  about  the  lack  of  authority  and 
lack  of  influence  over  their  colleagues  in  engineering, 
operations  or  finance.  The  simple  fact  is:  N obody  willgi ve 
you  a  seat  at  the  table;  you  have  to  earn  it.  And  the  best 
way  to  gain  power  is  through  knowing  your  customers 
better  than  anyone  else  in  the  organization.  Customer 
expertise  will  provide  marketers  with  the  courage  of 
conviction  they  need  to  promote  their  point  of  view  to 
other  parts  of  the  organization.  Remember  that  you 
cannot  outsource  customer  understanding  to  market 
research  vendors.  You  have  to  get  in  front  of  customers 
and  get  inside  their  lives.  As  a  Punjabi  proverb  states: 
"If  you  want  to  see  heaven,  you  have  to  die  yourself." 


REALITY  CHECK 

Even  though  we  think  we 
have  a  fine  understanding  of 
our  customer,  we  have  to 
constantly  relearn  where  our 
customer  is  going.  If  we  don't 
do  that,  we  will  fail. 

GEORGE  SOKOLOWSKI, 

CHIEF  MARKETING  OFFICER, 

TJX 
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leadership  loop 


Focus  on  the  customer  experience. 


Too  many  marketing  organizations  limit  themselves  to  the 
products  and  services  that  they  make,  without  realizing 
that  it  is  the  total  customer  experience  that  matters  most  in 
differentiating  yourself  and  delighting  customers.  Focus¬ 
ing  on  the  customer  experience  requires  marketers  to  think 
holistically  about  every  single  customer  touch  point  and 
every  stage  in  the  customer  lifecycle.  It  also  demands  a  total 
quality  approach  to  designing  and  improving  the  customer 
experience.  It  is  the  CMO's  responsibility  to  educate  every 
employee  about  how  he  or  she  impacts  the  customer  expe¬ 
rience.  And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  marketing  to  orches¬ 
trate  the  customer  experience  across  all  channels,  partners, 
business  units  and  stages  in  the  customer  buying  cycle. 

Think  in  process  terms. 


Marketing  has  traditionally  thought  of  its  activities  in 
terms  of  the  infamous  four  P's  (product,  price,  promotion 
and  place).  This  is  a  functional  view  of  marketing  activities, 
and  it  fosters  the  mistaken  impression  that  marketing 
functions  operate  independently.  Instead,  marketing  activ¬ 
ities  should  be  conceptualized  as  a  set  of  logically  related 
value-creation  processes.  Drawing  insights  from  business 
process  reengineering  literature,  I  believe  that  marketing 
needs  to  be  organized  around  processes,  not  functions 
(such  as  channel  marketing,  audience  marketing  or  prod¬ 
uct  marketing).  Value-creation  processes  include  methods 
for  understanding,  defining,  realizing,  delivering,  captur¬ 
ing,  communicating  and  sustaining  value.  Each  process  has 
a  set  of  activities  and  deliverables,  and  together  these 
processes  constitute  the  new  work  of  marketers. 

Create  an  ROl  culture. 


REALITY  CHECK 

This  is  imperative. 

Reviewing  and  evaluating 
the  entire  customer 
experience  should  be  done 
if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  demonstrate  to  the 
customer  that  you  care. 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS'S  BAMJI 


REALITY  CHECK 

The  four  P's  work  well  at  a 
single-product  company  or 
within  a  single  business 
unit.  But  as  a  business 
matures  with  multiple- 
product  offerings  to  multiple 
markets,  you  must  focus  on 
cross-functional  processes 
that  lead  to  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness. 

JAMES  RICHARDSON, 

CHIEF  MARKETING  OFFICER, 
CISCO  SYSTEMS  INC. 


Embrace  technology. 

Marketing  is  the  last  bastion  for  manual 
work  in  companies.  While  areas  such 
as  operations,  finance,  human  resource 
management  and  sales  have  embraced 
technology  to  automate  various  func¬ 
tions,  marketing  activities  largely  remain 
ad  hoc  and  manual.  This  situation  is 
beginning  to  change  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  exciting  new  technologies 
for  marketing  resource  management 
(MRM),  marketing  analytics  and  cus¬ 
tomer  intelligence  gathering.  CMOs 
need  to  embrace  these  technologies 
to  improve  the  visibility  of  marketing 
operations,  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  marketing  processes,  and  to  institu¬ 
tionalize  best  practices  that  have  been 
encoded  in  software  and  tools. 


REALITY  CHECK 

I'm  not  totally  in  agreement  that 
"marketing  is  the  last  bastion  of 
manual  work."  Cisco  is  investing 
significantly  in  systems  and  tools 
to  improve  the  marketing  process— 
from  Web-based  collaboration 
tools  and  digital  asset  libraries  to 
full  e-marketing,  customer 
database  and  analytics  capabilities. 

CISCO'S  RICHARDSON 


Marketing  must  conform  to  the  adage,  "If  you  can't  measure  it,  you  can't  manage  it."  CMOs 
need  to  promote  an  ROI  mind-set  that  permeates  every  marketing  initiative.  Marketing 
initiatives  need  to  be  derived  from  marketing  objectives  and  evaluated  on  a  set  of  objec¬ 
tive  metrics.  In  simple  terms,  marketers  need  to  define  where  they  want  togo  (objectives), 
how  they  will  get  there  (strategy),  what  it  will  take  to  get  there  (resources),  and  how  they 
know  if  they  get  there  (metrics).  Creating  an  ROI  culture  does  not  mean  every  marketing 
initiative  has  to  be  quantified  in  terms  of  incremental  revenue.  Marketers  can  rely  on 
intermediate  metrics  that  follow  customers  through  the  "hierarchy  of  effects" — from 
creating  awareness  to  changing  perceptions,  creating  demand,  and  enhancing  loyalty  and 
retention.  More  difficult  (but  equally  important)  questions  that  CMOs  need  to  tackle 
include  how  to  optimize  marketing  spending  across  channels  and  how  to  establish  the 
financial  payoffs  of  longer-term  marketing  investments. 


REALITY  CHECK 

Every  single  piece  of  the  supply 
chain— the  product,  the  marketing,  the 
stores— has  to  deliver  ROI.  [But]  if  you 
are  maniacally  attuned  to  the  numbers, 
you  lose  your  ability  to  take  risks.  And 
if  you  can't  take  risks  in  marketing, 
it's  a  recipe  for  failure. 

TJX'S  SOKOLOWSKI 


Mohanbir  Sawhney  is  the  McCormick  Tribune  Professor 
of  Technology  and  the  director  of  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Technology  and  innovation  at  the  Kellogg 
School  of  Management,  Northwestern  University.  Send 
comments  to  cmofeedback@cxo.com. 
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Kellogg  Business  School  Professor  Mohanbir  Sawhney  warns  that 
marketing  is  suffering  from  twin  crises:  identity  and  accountability. 
Read  real-world  responses  to  his  seven-point  plan  to  get  marketing 
back  on  track  and  join  the  discussion. 


MM 


J^ivis  Marketing 

An  internal  initiative  perceived  as  a  worthwhile  exercise 
becomes  an  opportunity  to  involve  the  company  at  large  in 
a  useless  marketing  activity.  Or  does  it? 


BY  ANONYMOUS 


LVIS  HAS  NOT  LEFT  THE  BUILDING — or  so  it  would  seem,  since  appar¬ 
ently  he's  sending  e-mail  from  inside  my  office  building. 

It  was  nearing  midnight  on  Tax  Day,  2004.  After  I  hit  the  "send"  button  and 
my  tax  return  was  safely  on  its  way  to  the  IRS,  I  checked  my  work  e-mail  one  last 
time  before  turning  in. 

From:  Elvis 

Subject:  If s  Now  or  Never 

An  internal  e-mail  message  from  Elvis?  Does  he  even  have  e-mail?  I'm  about  to  delete  it — 
I  mean,  I  get  enough  spam  without  reading  stuff  from  dead  people — but  I'm  secretly  intrigued. 
And  since  my  preview  pane  is  already  open,  I  read  on. 


I  shouldn't  be  surprised,  I  suppose.  I  work 
at  a  company  that  regularly  encourages  con¬ 
sensus-building  activities.  But  I  swear,  if  Elvis 
himself  had  called  me  at  that  moment, 
I  would  have  had  some  advice  for  him  and 
his  Elvis  Feedback  Forum  Tool:  Don't  waste 
any  more  of  my  time. 

Now,  I'll  admit  that  most  people  in  the 
organization  don't  think  about  marketing — 
even  internal  marketing — the  way  I  do.  I 
believe  that  when  people  can't  effect  real 
change  in  an  organization,  they  often  dither 
away  at  little  things  in  order  to  feel  they 
are  being  productive.  I  assume  this  Elvis 
Forum — billed  as  a  confidential,  peer-to-peer 
conversation  device  to  gather  ideas  about 
imparting  change  in  the  organization — was 
born  out  of  such  frustration.  Wouldn't 
someone's  efforts  be  better  spent  enhancing 
our  database  or  helping  with  competitive 
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Good  evening,  and  let  me  introduce  to  you  the 
Elvis  Feedback  Forum,  an  intranet-based  collab¬ 
oration  tool  intended  to  serve  as  avehicle for  your 
comments  and  your  complaints.  We  want  to 
know  about  the  good  ideas  you've  had  as  well 
as  the  not-so-good  things  that  are  just  plain 
buggin'  you. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  a  member  of  the  Elvis 
Feedback  Forum's  Core  Team  will  be  reachingout 
to  you,  one-on-one.  We'll  start  making  phone  calls 
on  Wednesday just  to  get  the  ball  rollin'.  Then  we'll 
open  the  online  version  so  that  you  can  add  any¬ 
thing  you  forgot  whenyou  spoke  with  us. 

Now  don't  make  us  hound  dog  you.  This  is 
your  chance  to  speak  up! 

Thankyou,  thankyou  very  much, 

Elvis 

Are  you  kidding  me?  What  does  Elvis  have 
to  do  with  our  company  or  our  internal  com¬ 
munications?  Gosh,  I  barely  have  time  to  read 
the  important  e-mail,  much  less  respond  to 
silly  messages.  I'm  struggling  to  hire  a  new  ad 
agency.  I'm  juggling  budget  meetings.  And 
my  CEO  isn't  willing  to  discuss  my  latest 
sponsorship  strategy  until  next  quarter — 
and  then,  "only  if  revenues  are  up."  And  then, 
there's  the  fledgling  direct-mail  campaign.... 

How  is  it  other  people  in  my  company 
have  so  much  darned  time  on  their  hands 
that  they  can  come  up  with — and  probably 
get  executive  buy-in  for — such  nonsense? 
I  must  have  missed  the  leadership  meeting 
where  this  HR  initiative  was  discussed. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  ISABELLE  CARDINAL 


Are  you  using 
the  right 
webcast  tool? 

Not  all  webcast  platforms  are  optimized  for 
marketing  communications. 


TM 


AccelaCast  m  is  the  only  webcast  platform  and  lead  management 
system  that  is  tailor-made  for  broadband  interactive  marketing. 

Take  your  webcasts  to  new  heights  with  engaging,  dynamic  content 
delivered  on-demand  to  maximize  your  marketing  efficiency. 

By  encouraging 


exploration  and 
interaction  with 


NetworkWbrld 


Strategies  for  Optimal  Network-critical  Physical  Infrastructure 


Strategies  for  Optimal 
j  Network-critical  Physical  Infrastructure 

•  The  physical  infrastructure  has  to  be  in  place  to 
support  everything  you  do: 

•  Web-based  applications 

•  Data  center  consolidation 
■  Virtualization 

•  Grids 


Agenda 


*  The  physical  Infrastructure  has  to  be  adaptable  to 
change 


program  content, 

AccelaCast  delivers 
a  lasting  impact 
that  reinforces 
your  message 
and  your  brand. 

Achieve  maximum 
impact  and  increase  the  ROI  from  your  next  webcast. 
Experience  the  AccelaCast  platform 
and  get  our  free  white  paper,  i 

Next  Generation  Webcasting  at: 


►  Welcome 

►  Introduction  of  Guest  Paneltets 

►  Whet  is  network -crtical  physical  infrastructure? 

►  AVALA8UTY 

►  Take  the  easy  steps  first 


FREE  White  Paper 

Next  Generation  Webcasting 


http://www.accelacast.com 

Or,  call  Clare  O’Brien,  VP  of  Sales,  at  508.303.9709. 


A  PRODUCT  OF: 

Rccela 

COMMUNICATIONS 


*  Ask  about  our  AccelaCast  Certified  Reseller  Program 
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analyses — anything  instead  of  composing 
clever  e-mails  about  lame  internal  initiatives 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  forwarding 
the  business? 


Suspicious  Minds 

I  do  not  hear  from  the  Elvis  Forum  in  April. 
I  do  not  hear  from  Elvis  in  May.  Nor  in  June. 
Or  July.  Months  go  by  and  Elvis  is  not  at  all  on 
my  mind. 

Then  early  one  morning,  I  overhear  two  of 
our  sales  reps  discussing  how  much  they  got 
out  of  their  own  Elvis  discussions.  This  inane 
initiative  begins  to  taunt  me.  I  imagine  Elvis 
checking  his  e-mail  from  an  Internet  cafe 
in  Graceland.  I  contemplate  what  type  of 
information  one  might  find  on  the  Elvis 
Feedback  Forum  Tool.  (I  imagine  I'll  find 
recipes  for  fried  peanut  butter  sand¬ 
wiches.)  Who  was  behind  this  dead-idol 
conspiracy?  And  why  had  Elvis  not  yet 
sought  me  out?  Annoyance  turns  to  para¬ 
noia,  and  even  jealousy. 

OK,  I  tell  myself,  get  a  grip.  You're  a  grown 
woman.  Heck,  you're  the  CMO.  What's  really 
getting  under  my  slun?  I  guess  I  have  a  hot 
button  when  colleagues — even  with  the  best 
intentions — impair  my  marketing  efforts 
through  something  I  call  Elvis  Marketing. 
That's  what  happens  when  everyone  is  doing 
it  "my  way,"  pulling  in  a  different  direction. 
Too  often  employees  inadvertently  work 
at  cross-purposes  from  their  marketing  de¬ 
partments.  Customers  get  mixed  messages. 
Management  decisions  don't  address  critical 
marketing  issues  because  they  don't  under¬ 
stand  the  relevance  to  the  business  strategy. 

The  aptly  named  Elvis  Feedback  Forum 
may  have  seemed  harmless  enough  to  some, 
but  to  me  it  was  one  more  example  of  how 
energies  get  wasted,  efforts  get  sidetracked 
and  marketinggets  off-message.  Think  about 
it.  When  was  the  last  time  your  entire  organ¬ 
ization  thought  about  the  impact  they  have 
on  your  sales  and  marketing  activities?  Do 
most  employees  even  think  about  what  the 
business  stands  for?  Do  they  know  who  your 
best  customers  are  and  why? 


Fools  Rush  In 

It  was  early  August  when  the  call  finally 
came.  I  was  shopping  at  my  local  Office  Depot. 
It  was  a  stormy  day,  I  remember,  and  the  rain 
on  the  tin  roof  almost  overpowered  the  recep¬ 


tion.  When  I  realized  it  was  Elvis,  I  decided 
I  was  definitely  going  to  take  this  call.  This 
was  my  chance. 

I  pulled  up  a  bunch  of  boxes,  settled  atop 
a  stack  of  24-pound  paper  and  listened  up  as 
Elvis  explained  that  our  conversation  would 
be  confidential.  "We  intend  to  provide  you 
with  a  place  to  air  your  concerns  and  share 
your  thoughts  about  what  the  company 
might  do  to  help  forward  its  business,"  he  told 
me.  I  was  determined  to  be  more  honest  than 
diplomatic  in  this  discussion. 

So  first,  I  expressed  my  concern  around 
the  time  and  energy  spent  on  the  Elvis  Forum. 


Huh.  If  Elvis  could  do  that,  I  thought, 
maybe  I  could  really  be  effective.  The  rain 
stopped  about  the  time  my  Elvis  discussion 
ended.  When  I  got  into  my  car,  an  Elvis  ver¬ 
sion  of 'Walk  a  Mile  in  My  Shoes"  was  on  the 
oldies  radio  station. 

There  is  a  chance  I  could  become  an  Elvis  fan. 

Return  to  Sender 

A  week  later,  Elvis  called  again.  He  wanted  me 
to  know  that  marketing  was  going  to  get  an 
internal  team  dedicated  to  activities  relevant 
to  members'  expertise.  He  asked  me  to  come 
up  with  specifics  around  the  kind  of  assis¬ 


The  Elvis  Feedback  Forum  was  one  more  example 
of  how  energies  get  wasted,  efforts  get  sidetracked 
and  marketing  gets  off-message. 


Did  anyone  really  think  this  is  useful?  I  asked. 
Last  year  it  was  the  Mission,  Vision,  Values 
Contest;  the  year  before,  it  was  the  Spirited 
Heroes  Award.  "I've  seen  this  land  of  activity 
before,"  I  told  him,  "and  after  the  initial  splash, 
it  fades  away."  More  like  old  soldiers  than  dead 
rock  stars,  I  thought  to  myself. 

Then,  in  a  more  generous  moment,  I  added 
that,  of  course,  there  were  some  creative 
minds  in  the  company  that  could  be  better 
deployed  helping  my  marketing  team.  "Every 
department  has  an  important  influence 
on  marketing,"  I  assured  him.  "For  example, 
let's  spend  our  time  showing  HR — in  dol¬ 
lars — the  compounding  effects  of  what  they 
do.  Let's  practice  internal  marketing.  Let's 
tell  everybody  in  advance  about  our  new 
promotional  events.  Let's  make  sure  all  the 
employees  know  what  we — and  they — are 
doing  for  our  customers." 

Elvis  argued  that  his  forum  had  relevance. 
He  had  power  behind  his  brand,  he  told 
me.  "If  someone  receives  an  e-mail  from  Elvis, 
there's  a  good  chance  they'll  read  it,"  he 
said.  "You  want  to  do  great  work  for  cus¬ 
tomers  and  create  new  products?"  he  asked. 
"I  have  people  in  the  company  who  can  make 
that  happen." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  how,  with  my  permis¬ 
sion,  he  would  talk  with  the  CEO.  "I  have  his 
ear,"  he  said.  "Maybe  I  could  get  you  some  help 
overseeing  some  of  your  marketing  pieces." 


tance  I  might  need  so  that  assignments  could 
be  handed  out.  I  was  beside  myself  withjoy — 
and  a  little  embarrassed  about  my  tirade. 

Then,  two  weeks  ago,  they  removed  the 
Elvis  Feedback  Forum  Tool  from  the  com¬ 
pany  intranet.  It  has  been  replaced  with  the 
Marketing  Activities  link,  where  employees 
can  sign  up  to  help  with  specific  projects.  To 
date,  we  have  two  large  initiatives  that  are 
completely  supported  by  company  resources. 
The  end  result  of  the  Elvis  Forum  was  the 
birth  of  a  companywide  marketing  effort  that 
uses  our  internal  experts  to  drive  specific 
marketing  activities. 

I  confess  I  still  feel  a  certain  melancholy 
when  I  log  in  and  notice  the  missing  Elvis 
Forum  link.  And  I  feel  a  bit  guilty  when  I 
think  about  how  shortsighted  I  might  have 
been  in  understanding  the  process  necessary 
behind  change  in  an  organization.  Still,  even 
though  Elvis  Marketing  really  has  left  the 
building,  corporate  marketing  is  no  longer  an 
enigma  in  my  company.  I  receive  good  advice 
and  assistance,  and  am  able  to  get  campaigns 
out  the  door  faster.  Revenue  is  also  up  this 
quarter,  so  it  looks  like  I'll  get  to  implement 
my  sponsorship  strategy. 

Long  live  the  ICing!  • 


This  was  written  by  a  real  CMO.  If  you'd  like  to  reply 
or  contribute  your  own  thoughts  anonymously,  con¬ 
tact  us  at  insider@cxo.com. 
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Marketing  matters  more  than  ever. 

ITSMA  can  help. 


Marketing  Matters 

ITSMA's  10th  Anniversary  Marketing  Conference 

October  18-20,  2004 

The  Charles  Hotel 
Cambridge,  MA 

www.itsma.com/cmo 


RESEARCH  |  CONSULTING  |  TRAINING  |  EVENTS 

Call  1.888.  ITSMA92  (+1-781-862-8500  outside  the  U.S.) 


About  ITSMA 

ITSMA  specializes  in  helping  companies  market  and  sell  services  and 
solutions.  As  a  membership  organization,  we  work  with  the  world's 
leading  technology  and  professional  services  firms  to  generate  new 
business,  build  customer  loyalty,  and  strengthen  brand  differentiation. 


Learn  more  at  www.itsma.com. 


ITSMAT 

Marketing  Insight  -  Business  Results 


A  helpful  hint  from  PR  Newswire: 

We  deliver  coverage  that  makes  even  the  smallest  budget  seem  huge. 


Whether  your  communication  strategy  is  to  go  narrow  or  go  wide,  your 
news  distribution  budget  goes  farther  with  PR  Newswire.  That's  because 
we  have  a  wide  range  of  options  to  suit  your  objective — from  one-to-one 
journalist  targeting  to  geographic,  industry  and  specialty  newslines.  Or, 
select  global  distribution  with  multi-language  translation  included.  All  adding  up  to  a  lot  more 
exposure  for  a  lot  less  than  you  would  think. 

Get  more  than  what  you  pay  for. 

In  addition  to  a  staff  that  catches  an  average  of  4,500  errors  in  client-submitted  text  each  month, 
you  get  full  Web  distribution  with  every  newsline  and  receive  real-time  access  reports  from  our 
media-only  Web  site,  PR  Newswire  for  Journalists.  Plus,  with  links  to  your  story  as  it  appears  on 
up  to  20  Web  sites  sent  at  no  extra  charge,  you  could  be  forwarding  links  and  reports  to  clients 
and  management,  instead  of  waiting  for  clips  to  arrive. 

With  options  starting  at  $150,  we  make  even  the  smallest  budget  seem  huge. 

Call  888-776-0942  or  your  local  PR  Newswire  account  professional  to  see  for  yourself. 
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BEST  PRACTICE 


Building  a  Better 
Scorecard 

FHILMICKELSON  and  his  Masters-winning 
scorecard  may  provide  the  most  visible  ROI  to 
BearmgPoint,  the  global  consultancy  whose  logo 
the  pro  golfer  sports  on  his  visor.  But  the  $3.1  bil¬ 
lion  company  has  also  received  a  lift  from  a  far  less 
noticeable  scorecard,  one  that  helps  the  company 
measure  the  overall  effectiveness  of  its  marketing 
efforts  and,  as  a  result,  helps  it  target  its  resources 
accordingly. 

'We  used  to  try  to  allocate  money  based  on  percentage  of 
revenue  coming  into  the  business/'  says  BearingPoint  CMO 
Linda  Rebroviclc.  Now,  thanks  to  the  company's  Integrated  Mar¬ 
keting  Scorecard,  "we  can  allocate  based  on  revenue  and  per¬ 
formance." 

BearingPoint's  inte¬ 
grated  scorecard  idea 
dates  back  to  summer 
2002,  when  pockets  of 
marketing  groups 
were  using  their  own 
scorecards  to  measure 
various  elements, 
independent  of  one 
another.  Important 
customer  data  was 
scattered  in  isolated 
programs  and 
dispersed  databases 
across  the  company. 
Everyone  rowing  in  the  No  surprise,  then,  that  marketing 

same  boat.  had  a  tough  time  trying  to  find  firm 


BearingPoint's  Rebrovick: 


ground  on  which  to  justify  its 
budgets  and  resource  allocation. 
An  integrated  scorecard, 
Rebrovick  reasoned  at  the  time, 
would  make  it  much  easier  for 
marketing  to  understand  its  spe¬ 
cific  mission — and  communi¬ 
cate  that  mission  to  top 
management. 

"We  needed  everyone 
rowing  in  the  same  boat,"  says 
Rebrovick.  'We  needed  to  be 
able  to  talk  in  business  terms 
that  the  executive  committee 
would  understand.  And  we 
needed  to  be  clear  about  what 
our  objectives  were." 

Rebrovick's  team  looked  for 
best  practices  at  other  compa¬ 
nies — and  didn't  find  much. 
They  brought  in  some  outside 
experts  to  help  work  through 
the  issues,  and  they  also  tapped 
into  the  CRM  expertise  of  Bear¬ 


ingPoint's  own  consultants. 
They  realized  that  before 
deciding  on  how  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  marketing 
function,  they  first  had  to 
define  effectiveness  more 
clearly.  The  definition  they 
came  up  with  encompassed 
three  categories:  business 
impact,  building  the  brand  and 
strengthening  the  culture. 

Rebrovick's  team  then  set 
about  building  the  scorecard. 
They  received  important  input 
from  senior  executives  on  what 
the  primary  metrics  should  be, 
which  also  helped  assure  the 
executives'  buy-in  and  support 
for  the  process.  Their  main 
advice:  Keep  it  simple.  The  team 
ended  up  with  eight  primary 
metrics,  comprising  a  mix  of 
hard  and  soft  measurements 

Continued  on  Page 56 


■w 

ro  nsights 


"  There  is  no  way  I  can  thinlc 

of  to  quantify  emotions. 

If  you  could,  you  could  rate 
on  a  scale  of  one  to  10  how 
much  you  love  your  wife." 

-JIM  SCHROER,  former  Chrysler  Group  global  sales  and 
marketing  executive  VP,  on  the  danger  of  overemphasizing 
marketing  metrics 
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SCORECARD  Continued  from  Page  55 

across  the  three  areas  that  collectively  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  marketing's  effectiveness. 

"We  have  a  balance  of  outside,  objective  measurements 
and  very  objective  internal  analysis,"  says  Rebrovick.  "But 
we  also  have  subjective  measurements — asking  execu¬ 
tives  whether  goals  were  achieved,  how  well  plans  were 
executed  and  so  on." 

Each  metric  is  organized  by  category,  weighted  and 
rolled  up  into  a  single  total  score  for  the  entire  marketing 
function.  Executives  can  drill  down  into  any  metric  for 
more  detail  and  to  analyze  trends.  Senior  management 
receives  monthly  reports  to  keep  informed  on  how  mar¬ 
keting  is  performing  against  corporate  goals.  Within  the 
marketing  organization,  scorecard  goals  are  built  into 
individual  performance  goals  to  ensure  that  incentives  are 
aligned  properly  with  marketing  objectives. 

The  results,  Rebrovick  claims,  have  been  impressive. 
"Clearly,  we've  made  ROI  improvements  in  our  cam¬ 
paigns;  we're  looking  at  which  ones  are  generating  leads, 
and  which  ones  are  helping  us  to  advance  our  key  client 
base,"  she  says.  'We  can  also  see  overall  how  many  leads 
we're  bringing  into  the  business." 

A  steady  stream  of  feedback  from  both  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  frontline  marketing  personnel  has  enabled 
Rebrovick's  team  to  fine-tune  the  metrics  as  needed. 
"Hearing  their  concerns  is  an  ongoing  area  of  importance," 
she  says,  "so  we  can  adjust  the  metrics  to  make  sure  we're 
motivating  the  right  behavior." 

Where  once  BearingPoint  was  looking  for  external  best 
practices,  it  has  now  created  its  own:  The  Integrated  Mar¬ 
keting  Scorecard  was  chosen  earlier  this  year  as  a  best 
practice  in  marketing  measurement  and  metrics  by  IDC's 
CMO  Advisory  Service. 

The  scorecard  is  an  important  element  in  Rebrovick's 
marketing  strategy — but  not  the  only  one.  "You  don't 
want  to  manage  just  by  the  numbers  day  to  day,"  she  says. 
"You  have  to  take  the  long-term  view.  But  it's  a  good  rud¬ 
der  to  keep  you  on  the  right  track."  -Rob  O' Regan 


DIRECT  RESPONSE 

The  New 
OldThing 


think  DIRECT-RESPONSE  (DR)  TV  is  relegated  to  the  late-night 
trash  heap  of  Ginsu  knives  and  ab  rollers?  Think  again.  DR  TV  advertising 
made  up  nearly  1 2  percent  of  the  more  than  $204  billion  in  direct-market¬ 
ing  expenditures  in  2003,  with  compound  annual  growth  projected  at  a 
respectable  6.9  percent  through  2007,  according  to  the  Direct  Marketing 
Association. 

The  medium  "is  a  relatively  inexpensive  way  for  us  to  acquire  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  build  our  brand  image  and  credibility  nationally,"  says  Dean 
Harris,  CMO  of  Vonage  Holdings,  a  broadband  telephone  service  provider 
in  Edison,  N.J.  Avoiding  the  notorious  infomercial,  Vonage  runs  30-  and  60- 
second  DR  TV  spots  on  a  variety  of  cable  channels  nationally  as  part  of  a 
broad  campaign  for  its  phone  service.  The  privately  held  company's  sub¬ 
scriber  base  passed  the  200,000  mark  earlier  this  summer. 

Without  going  into  specifics,  Harris  says  Vonage  has  seen  a  positive 
return  on  its  campaign,  thanks  in  part  to  Inter/Media  Advertising,  a  South¬ 
ern  California  agency  whose  AccuTrak  lead-  and  sales-tracking  system 

helps  Vonage  to  identify  the  right  media  ven¬ 
ues  and  track  its  800-number  call 
responses  more  effectively. 

Inter/Media  believes  there's  still  a 
lot  of  life  left  in  DR  TV  advertising. 

DR  TV  has  evolved  from  an  in-your- 
face,  late-night  sales  vehicle  to  a 
sophisticated  medium  that  more 
companies  are  using  to  help  build 
their  brands  and  buy  impressions, 
says  Bob  Yalien,  Inter/Media's  presi¬ 
dent  and  COO. 

"Many  marketers  believe  a  call  to 
action  is  a  liability  because  it  takes  away 
from  creative  messaging,"  says  Yalien. 
"Our  stance  is  that  it  is  a  huge  asset 
because  it  makes  the  creative  message 
interactive,  it  leads  the  consumer  to  seek 
out  more  information  about  you."  -R  O  R 
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Five  Steps 
for  Getting 
a  Handle 
on  Your 
Marketing 
Data 


Put  someone 
in  charge. 

Make  data  collection 
part  of  someone's  job 
description— or  better 
yet,  make  it  his  or  her 
onlyjob. 


Give  everyone  a 
method  of 
collecting  data. 

Don't  let  technology  be 
an  inhibitor— use  both 
low-  and  high-tech 
methods  that  encour¬ 
age  people  to  report  on 
their  activities. 


Identify  the 
right  data. 

Too  much  data  can  be 
as  inefficient  as  not 
enough;  collect  only 
what  you're  going  to 
use. 


SOURCE: PARTNERS+SIMONS 


Centralize 
the  data. 

Now  that  you're  collect¬ 
ing  the  right  data,  you 
need  to  put  it  all  in  one 
place.  The  optimal  solu¬ 
tion  is  a  centralized 
repository  that  enables 
ongoing  input/output. 


Use  the  data. 

Once  you  have  the  data 
and  can  access  it,  you 
need  to  do  something 
with  it.  Extract,  analyze, 
plan  and  act— that's  the 
way  to  build  successful 
customer  relationships 
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A  Spoonful  blues 

Charlie  Patton  - 1929 


Can  data  alone  make  your  competition 
sing  the  blues? 

Data  gives  you  the  notes.  You  need  media  intelligence  to  make  the  notes  play  to  your  audience.  Data  alone  can’t  make 
your  competition  feel  the  low-down  blues.  Media  intelligence  can.  That’s  the  TNS  Media  Intelligence/CMR  difference. 

Not  just  database  quality  that  hits  all  the  right  notes  -  scope,  detail  and  accuracy.  But  more:  more  expertise,  insight, 
and  service  to  help  you  create  breakout  advertising  and  media  strategies.  TNS  Media  Intelligence/CMR.  The  media 
intelligence  you  need  for  a  heaping  spoonful  of  success. 

For  information  call  212-991-6000,  or  visit  www.tnsmi-cmr.com 


media  intelligence™/ cmr,  it's  all  in  the  name. 


number  of  media  mentions 


MEDIA  METRICS 


Fizzy  Math 

Personally,  we  prefer  our  soft  drinks  thick  with  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  sugar  and  caffeine.  We're  not  exactly  fans 
of  light  beer,  either.  But  because  the  low-carb  craze 

Low  carbs.  Dr.  Atkins  and  you 

Coverage  of  "low-carb"  diets  began  sweeping  past  the  "low-fat"  and 
"low-calorie"  categories  in  2001,  in  concert  with  the  latest  edition  of  Dr. 
Robert  Atkins'  New  Diet  Revolution.  The  share  of  low-carb  media  cov¬ 
erage  is  now  nearly  six  times  greater  than  the  other  two  diet  categories 
combined. 

Diet  Coverage  Trends  1990-2004 


has  overtaken  the  beverage  industry,  we  asked  our 
friends  at  Cymfony,  a  media-analysis  company  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  to  quantify  the  media  buzz.  Who's 
the  early  leader  in  the  low-carb  soda  wars?  Is  Miche- 
lob  Ultra  as  ubiquitous  as  itfeels  to  us?  And  who's  to 
blame?  (Two  words:  Dr.  Atkins.) 

A  good  beer  buzz 

Miller  was  the  first  brewer  to  position  an  existing  beer  as  low  in 
carbohydrates,  grabbing  the  expected  first-mover  advantage  in 
2000— although  coverage  of  the  topic  was  almost  nonexistent. 

"Light  Beer"/" Low  Carb"  Coverage,  2000 


Low-Fat  Diet 


Hits  /VVT  Bestseller  List 


Low-Calorie  Diet 


Time  magazine  coyer  story 


New  Diet 


New  editions  of 


Revolution  released 
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Amstel  Light-*- Low  carbs 


Bud  Light-*- Low  carbs 


Miller  Lite-*- Low  carbs 


Unsustainable  "Edge" 

Pepsi  announced  its  low-carb  entry,  Pepsi  Edge,  March  9,  more  than  a 
month  before  Coca-Cola  announced  C2  (April  19).  But  Coke  quickly  sur¬ 
passed  its  rival  in  terms  of  total  media  coverage. 


Pepsi  Edge  vs.  Coke  C2  Media  Share 


“i - ? - 1 - r 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

From  the  week  of  3/15/2004  to  the  week  of  7/12/2004  <week> 


Beginning  last  year,  however,  new  entrants  marketed  exclusively  as 
low-carb  beers  began  stealing  significant  share  from  the  incumbents, 
primarily  Miller  Lite.  The  clear  winner  to  date?  Michelob  Ultra. 


"Light  Beer"/"Low  Carb"  Coverage 
July  2003-June  2004 


Michelob  Ultra 
+ Low carbs 


Miller  Lite-*- Low  carbs 


Bud  Light-*- Low  carbs 


Corona  Light  m 
+  Low  carbs 

Michelob  Light  Q0. 

+  Low  carbs  J  0 

Amstel  Light  o0/n 
+  Low  carbs 


Aspen  Edge-*- Low  carbs 

Rock  Green  Light  +  Low  carbs 
Coors  Light-*- Low  carbs 


SOURCE:  CYMFONY  INC.  ANALYSIS  OF  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  FROM  1/1/1990  THROUGH  7/15/2004. 
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BRING  MORE  HARD 
FACTS  TO  THE  TABLE 


There’s  plenty  of  talk  about  getting  more  “data-driven”  in  the  marketing  department.  What  are 
you  doing  to  bring  more  hard  facts  to  the  table?  Do  you  know  how  much  your  competitors  are 
investing  in  marketing?  Is  your  marketing-mix  best  tuned  to  meet  your  objectives?  Is  your 
marketing  staff  operating  as  efficiently  as  possible?  IDC  can  help.  The  CMO  Advisory 
Service  provides  unique  and  hard-to-obtain  analysis  on  the  tough  questions  of  marketing 
resource  management,  investment,  marketing-mix  allocations,  and  organizational  models. 

IDC’s  CMO  Advisory  —  research  and  insight  to  help  tech  marketers  improve  the  productivity 
and  efficiency  of  their  marketing  practice.  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  contact  Louise  Revers, 
Marketing  Director,  at  508-988-6915  or  email:  lrevers@idc.com. 


15  of  the  top  20  IT  vendors  are 
using  the  CMO  Advisory  to  guide 
them  with  their  planning.  James 
Richardson,  CMO  of  Cisco  is  a 
power  user: 

“Cisco  is  making 
significant  marketing 
planning  and  operational 
decisions  based  on  the 
analysis  provided  by  the 
IDC  CMO  Advisory 
Service” 

—  James  Richardson, 
Sr.  Vice  President 
and  CMO,  Cisco 


•IDC 

Analyze  the  Future 


It’s  all  about  building 
relationships 


When  traditional  methods  can't  fully  express  your  marketing  message,  custom 
solutions  from  CMO  deliver  your  message  in  integrated,  multimedia  communications 
that  resonate  with  strategic  decision  makers.  Each  of  our  programs  feature  high- 
quality  content  and  compelling  case  studies  that  deepen  relationships,  educate 
and  influence  your  customers  and  prospects.  From  advertorials,  customer 
magazines  and  webcasts  to  content  for  your  website  (featuring  licensed  IDG  content 
and  original  stories),  our  breadth  of  experience  is  at  your  fingertips.  Take  your 
relationship-building  efforts  beyond  advertising. 


For  more  information  and  samples  of  our  work,  please  contact 
Mary  Gregory  508.988.6765  or  Michael  Siggins  508.988.6763 
http://www.cio.com/custompub 
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The  Resource  for 
Marketing  Executives 
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BOOKS 

CrackingtheTechnologyCode 

Better  marketing  from  your  desktop 


INTERESTED  IN  EXPLOITING  THE 

technology  you  already  own  to  find,  win 
and  keep  more  customers?  Check  out  Win¬ 
ning  Clien  ts  i  n  a  Wired  Wo  rl d:  7  St r a  teg iesfo  r 
Growing  Your  Business  Using  Technology  and 
the  Web  (Wiley  &  Sons,  2004). 

Author  I<jp  Gregory  lays  out  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  ideas  on  how  to  boost  productivity 
by  harnessing  Web 


Winning 

C1AE.TSTC  S 


in  a 

WORLO 

1  SIRMGGIGS  tOR 
OROWme  -IOV1R 
USING  ItCRHOVOG'f  A" 
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and  software  tools 
that  marketers  and 
salespeople  have 
used  for  years 
(Word,  Out¬ 
look,  Power¬ 
Point, 

*  Internet 
Explorer, 


Google  and  others),  and  addresses  common 
challenges  such  as  organizing  and  managing 
knowledge,  gathering  business  intelligence, 
communicating  with  target  audiences  and 
giving  polished  presentations. 

In  explaining  why  certain  strategies  and 
tactics  are  important,  along  with  how  to 
execute  them,  the  book  departs  from  need¬ 
less  technobabble.  For  example,  the  chapter 
on  working  the  Web  lays  out  where  and 
how  to  uncover  information  on  the  issues 
B2B  customers  face,  what  they  read,  where 
they  meet,  and  who  the  centers  of  influence 
are  in  their  world.  It  provides  a  checklist  of 
what  to  look  for  on  a  site  so  that  you  can  get 
on  and  off  your  computer  quickly,  and  it 
walks  you  through  the  language  of  search 
to  help  you  move  beyond  the  sites  it  high¬ 


lights  to  find  others  that  may  work  for  you. 
Finally,  it  details  a  number  of  useful  tools 
for  automating  information  retrieval. 

"No  one  speaks  to  technology  from  the 
businessperson's  viewpoint,"  says  Gre¬ 
gory,  who  experienced  this  challenge  first¬ 
hand  early  in  his  career  as  a  sales  and 
marketing  executive  with  GE  Capital. 
'What  they  really  need  is  a  plain-English 
discussion  about  benefits,  and  how  to  real¬ 
ize  them." 

Gregory  is  the  first  to  admit  how  fre¬ 
quently  technology  comes  up  short.  "But 
in  a  world  where  success  increasingly 
hinges  on  the  ability  to  turn  information 
into  advantage,  your  survival  depends  on 
smarter  use  of  technology  and  the  Web,"  he 
says.  "Accept  that  and  get  on  board,  or  risk 
getting  left  behind." 

-Elaine  M.  Cummings 


ards.  Balanced  marketing  gets  results. 


When  it  comes  to  marketing,  results,  not  awards,  build  the  bottom  line.  That’s  why  effective  marketing  combines 
intuition  and  analysis — a  balance  of  art  and  science.  Because  the  art  of  marketing  will  only  take  you  so  far.  To 
evaluate  what  you  did  and  whether  it  worked,  you  need  science.  Which  is  where  active  market  intelligence  from 
Biz360®  comes  in.  With  active  market  intelligence,  you  can  manage  corporate  reputation.  Monitor  the  strength  of 
your  brands.  And  talk  about  marketing  ROI  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  When  the  reputation  of  your  company  and  the  fate 
of  its  brands  are  in  your  hands,  invest  in  some  science.  Biz360.  The  science  of  marketing.™ 


[To  learn  more  about  the  science  of  marketing, 
join  us  for  a  FREE  webinar — Left  Brain  Marketing 
with  Eric  Schmitt  of  Forrester  and  You  Mon  Tsang 
of  Biz360.  Visit  www.biz360.com/cmomag  or 
call  866.424.9360  to  register. 
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IDG 


LIST  SERVICES 

Where  Technology  Does  Business 


OUR  ROOTS  ARE  WITH  IDG,  the  multi 

faceted,  technology-driven  company 

that  has  always  stood  out  as  the 

world’s  leading  information  source  for  ; 

the  Information  Age.  But  our  unique  ? 

stature  in  the  industry  is  based  on 

decades  of  outstanding  commitment 

to  customer  satisfaction. 

You  can  always  count  on  IDG  List  j 

Services  for  experienced,  reliable,  ’ 

authoritative  recommendations  you  j 

can  trust.  Attention  to  detail  that  not  ! 

only  responds  to,  but  also  anticipates  j 

! 

your  needs.  And  innovative  leadership  i 

-  such  as  our  pioneering  work  in 

ethical  guidelines  and  postal  and  e-mail 

synergy  -  that  sets  the  standards.  All  j 

to  help  you  achieve  new  heights  in  fully 

integrated  direct  marketing  campaigns. 

THE  SKY’S  THE  LIMIT. 

Whoever  you’re  trying  to  reach,  we’ll 
get  you  to  the  top  of  the  organization 
...and  every  branch  in  between. 

Decision-makers  and  influential  buyers 
in  IT,  Life  Sciences,  Manufacturing, 

Unix,  Linux  and  Enterprise  Networking. 

Government  IT  and  Internet  Commerce 
Buyers.  Senior  Corporate  Executives. 

Resellers.  Choose  from  more  than  65 
market-proven,  selection-rich,  postal 
and  e-mail  lists  in  key  media,  research 
and  events  categories. 

Call  toll-free  888-IDG-LIST  (434-5478), 
ext.  6020.  Or  visit  www.idglist.com. 

If  you’re  still  searching  for  excellence, 
we’re  still  here. 


MRM? 


■■Hi 


MARKETING  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  was  born  in  the  late 
1990s  when  software  vendors  realized  that  simply  tacking  a 
"campaign"  module  onto  a  CRM  application  wasn't  going  to  work. 
Marketing  had  its  own  unique  requirements  and,  with  a  demand 
from  CEOs  for  performance  metrics,  CMOs  started  looking  for  the 
tools  to  help  maximize  the  efficiency  and  return  of  its  campaigns. 


Only  in  the  past  few  years  have  MRM 
tools  begun  to  get  traction.  Definitions  of 
MRM  vary,  but  Gartner  says  several  objec¬ 
tives  fall  under  the  MRM  rubric.  MRM  tools 
help  create  and  manage  digital  documents 
and  collateral;  they  fulfill  and  distribute 
materials  to  salespeople,  partners  and  dis¬ 
tributors;  and  they  measure  and  report  the 
results  of  marketing  plans  via  customized 
"dashboards"  for  an  at-a-glance  view  of 
each  project  that's  under  way. 

CMOs  looking  at  MRM  products  have 
several  options.  They  can  identify  pain 
points  in  their  marketing  organization  and 
find  best-ofbreed  products  to  taclde  those 
problems,  or  they  can  look  for  a  soup-to- 
nuts  solution.  The  first  path  offers  highly 
tailored  solutions  for  specific  problems, 
often  at  the  price  of  tight  integration  with 
other  tools.  The  second  choice  will  give  you 
a  more  complete  and  integrated  set  of  tools, 
but  you  may  need  to  make  some  tradeoffs  in 
quality  and  effectiveness. 

PeopleSoft,  Siebel,  Oracle  and  other  big 
software  vendors  all  have  products  aimed 
at  the  MRM  space,  but  CMOs  will  want  to 
examine  every  option,  including  small 
players.  That  means  resisting  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment's  tendency  to  simply  go  with  what's 
already  in  place.  "Often  IT  wants  to  take 
control  of  all  the  software,"  says  Gartner's 
Kimberly  Collins.  "They  look  at  what 
they're  already  using  and  say,  You  can  use 


this  generic  tool,  too.'"  If  that's  the  case,  it 
may  be  time  to  consider  hosted  software. 
Instead  of  purchasing  software  and  running 
it  on  your  own  servers,  you  can  let  vendors 
run  the  applications  on  remote  systems  you 
access  from  your  desktop.  It's  usually  quick 
to  implement  these  systems  and  easy  to 
turn  them  off  should  they  prove  unaccept¬ 
able.  You'll  still  need  some  interaction  with 
IT  to  import  data  and  provide  links  to  exist¬ 
ing  systems.  And  some  IT  departments  may 
fight  such  arrangements,  complaining  that 
they're  a  security  risk  (although  other  IT 
execs  might  be  happy  to  let  you  run  an  appli¬ 
cation  they  won't  need  to  support). 

"Marketing's  needs  have  always  been  low 
on  the  IT  priority  stack  or  even  absent  from 
it,"  says  Bill  Godfrey,  CEO  at  Aprimo,  one  of 
the  leading  players  in  the  MRM  category. 
Godfrey  says  60  percent  of  Aprimo's  imple¬ 
mentations  are  hosted. 

Of  course,  MRM  products  work  best 
when  used  by  the  entire  marketing  depart¬ 
ment.  Even  the  best  campaign  tracking 
system,  for  instance,  could  get  bogged 
down  if  a  single  salesperson  refuses  to  give 
up  his  faxed  forms  or  five-year-old  spread¬ 
sheets.  Unfortunately,  such  directives 
are  more  the  exception  than  the  rule,  says 
Godfrey,  who  estimates  that  only  20 
percent  of  Aprimo's  customers  have  the 
ability  to  take  full  advantage  of  MRM 
products.  Instead,  he  says,  most  companies 


take  a  "point  of  entry"  approach,  where 
some  subset  (like  creative  services  or  direct 
marketing)  gets  automated  first,  and  the 
rest  build  on  that  success  later. 

However,  it  won't  matter  that  you  get 
the  entire  organization  to  play  along  if  the 
product  you  depend  on  goes  away  in  the 
next  few  years.  Leading  MRM  players  have 
partnered  with  or  acquired  other  MRM 
providers  to  create  a  complete  suite  of 
products.  As  a  result,  some  smaller  players 
of  today  may  not  exist  tomorrow.  That 
shouldn't  stop  CMOs  from  investigating 
newer  niche  companies  such  as  Marketing- 
Pilot,  Elateral,  Veridiem,  BrandWizard  and 
others,  says  Collins.  "The  key  is  picking 
a  good  solution,"  she  says.  • 


Chris  Lindquist  is  technology  editor  at  CIO 
magazine.  E-mail  your  thoughts  about  MRM 
or  suggestions  for  other  topics  to 
whatis@cxo.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PEP  MONTSERRAT 


MLB.com  knows  the  power  of  SAS®  software... 


Millions  of  fans.  Thirty  teams.  One  passion.  And  24/7  access  to  it  all  through  MLB.com. 
At  the  official  site  of  Major  League  Baseball,  fans  can  experience  baseball  in  a  whole  new 
way  -  from  live  ballgames  to  stats  in  real  time,  from  history  to  fantasy,  across  the  league  or 
by  connecting  to  individual  club  sites.  MLB.com  is  the  richest,  deepest  source  of  original 
baseball  news  and  highlights  on  the  Internet.  SAS  is  proud  to  provide  the  state-of-the-art  data 
management,  predictive  analytics  and  marketing  automation  software  that’s  helping  Major 
League  Baseball  enrich  the  interactive  experience  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  visitors 
who  make  MLB.com  such  a  big  hit.  To  find  out  more  about  SAS,  visit  our  Web  site  or  call 
toll  free  1  866  887  1363. 


ENTERPRISE  INTELLIGENCE 

SUPPLIER  INTELLIGENCE 

ORGANIZATIONAL  intelligence 

CUSTOMER  INTELLIGENCE 

INTELLIGENCE  platform 


www.sas.com/mlb 


The  Power  to  Know® 


Major  League  Baseball  copyrights  and  trademarks  are  proprietary  to  the  MLB  entities.  All  rights  reserved.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc  in  the  L 
and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  2004  SAS  Institute  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  291 789US.0804 
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Your  team  did  the  analysis. 
They  made  the  decisions. 


And  they’re  500%  wrong. 

I 


Effective  web  marketing  relies  on  effective  web  measurement. 

But,  if  the  data  isn’t  accurate,  the  risk  of  making  the  wrong  decision 
multiplies.  How  do  you  ensure  your  team  is  measuring  the  right 
things,  in  the  right  way? 

Web-smart  marketing  executives  insist  on  WebTrends  for  accurate 
analysis  of  their  web  initiatives.  In  fact,  more  top  brands  worldwide 
rely  on  WebTrends  than  all  other  vendors  combined. 

WebTrends* 

RELENTLESS  ABOUT  RESULTS 

WebTrends  and  the  WebTrends  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  NetlQ  Corporation.  ©2004  NetlQ  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Get  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  CMO  Council’s  new  report, 
'Measure  +  Metrics”  and  increase  the  accuracy  and  effectiveness 
of  your  team,  www.webtrends.com/cmo 


